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HE session has been concluded at Ottawa. 
Membérs have gone to their homes for a few 
months to think it over. It is safe to say that few 
of them, few at least of the government supporters, 
will follow the good British custom and make occasion 
to describe in public addresses what has been accom- 
plished. Indeed singularly little has been accom- 
plished, and for two very good reasons. The govern- 
ment is Liberal by name and Conservative by nature, 
while the Senate, Conservative in age and interests 
as well as in politics, stands ready to block any 
advanced legislation which might happen to filter 
through the Commons. As a matter of fact the 
government lies much nearer the Conservative 
opposition than it does to the Progressives with 
whom, before the die was cast, the Prime Minister 
sought an alliance. It is on personal grounds mainly, 
and because the political memory of Quebec is long, 
that Mr. King and many of his followers must remain 
for the present in a different camp from Mr. Meighen 
and his followers. Were it not for this Sir Lomer 
Gouin and Mr. McCrea would not find it hard to 
agree with Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Stevens. 
When time has healed wounds that are still tender, 
it may well happen that the two old parties will unite 
against a reconstituted party of progress. 


ERHAPS in no single act of the session was the 
: character of the government more clearly shown 
than in its attitude towards the resolution moved by 
the Labour member for Centre Winnipeg. A com- 
mittee was appointed to deal with this resolution, 
which asked for the restoration to all accused of 
political offences of the right to trial by jury. It will 
be remembered that in the unrest following the close 
of the war, at the time of the Winnipeg strike, the 
laws were hurriedly amended so as to make it possible 
for government officials to deport, without trial, 
those regarded as politically undesirable, whether 
British subjects or not. Mr. Woodsworth asked that 


the time-honoured liberty of the subject should be 
restored, and that every man should be able to claim 
a trial by his peers before being adjudged guilty of 
that most elusive class of crimes described by the 
One would have thought that Mr. 


term ‘political.’ 
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King, whom the Toronto Globe loves to depict as the 
grandson of the little rebel, would at once have shown 
himself the champion of liberty. The question was 
referred to a committee. The committee also re- 
ceived the task of reviving the immigration laws. 
Mr. Woodsworth, who is an authority on immigration, 
was called before the committee, but, contrary to the 
usual practice with movers of resolutions, was not 
made a member of it. The committee reported that 
the whole Immigration Act needed further considera- 
tion. Meanwhile they deferred any action on the 
particular subject of the resolution. The govern- 
ment turned a deaf ear to the requests of the Labour 
members that the legislation which had actually 
been invoked against Labour leaders should be 
definitely repealed. Liberals and Conservatives alike 
are guilty of blocking the restoration of rights essential 
to political freedom. 


T is to be hoped that the day of millionaire fortunes, 
made from the easy exploitation of Ontario 
timber resources by political favourites, is drawing 
rapidly to a close. How easy that exploitation has 
been, even recently, is revealed by the report of the 
Riddell-Latchford Timber Commission just made 
public. After a full and careful investigation the 
commissioners find that in 1919 alone 1,065 square 
miles of timber were sold privately without the 
decent precaution of advertising, that crown timber 
officers have frequently been untrustworthy, that the 
Doyle rule as employed for measuring present day 
small timber is hopelessly inaccurate, that lumber 
from berths of different grades and prices has been 
mixed up and paid for at the price of the lowest 
grade, that the system of book-keeping employed in 
the Department of Lands and Forests is scarcely good 
enough for a country store (to use the words of the 
report), and that as a result of these conditions the 
Province has not only been systematically defrauded 
of revenues due under contracts made, but has also 
lost heavily by the contracts themselves. On the 
basis of the two interim reports action has already 
been taken in the courts and, as a result of judgments 
by the courts and of voluntary settlements, half a 
million dollars have already been paid over by 
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various companies, with six hundred thousand dollars 
still to come. This is some slight indication of what 
has probably been going on for years. It was not 
taken notice of while timber still abounded, but, with 
the mounting prices of lumber and the destruction 
of our forests by fire and the axe of the woodsman, 
people are beginning to demand an accounting from 
timber administrators. The labours of the com- 
mission have thoroughly aroused public opinion. In 
its report are contained practical suggestions for the 
complete re-organization of the Department and for 
the maintenance of our timber supplies. With the 
support of public opinion and the course of action 
marked out, the Department now has its opportunity 
to institute a policy which, instead of making a few 
millionaires, will provide an abundant and perennial 
supply of lumber at reasonable prices. 


INCE the days of Ryerson, rural Ontario has been 
traditionally keen on education. But recent 
legislation has involved all Ontario, and particularly 
the rural sections, in grave practical difficulties. In 
attempting to carry out the act respecting adolescent 
school attendance it has been discovered that school 
accommodation is quite inadequate. Many town- 
ships and counties whose school taxes even now are 
greatly in excess of those in the cities fail to see how 
they can provide the necessary buildings and equip- 
ment. In order to arrive at some solution of the 
difficulty the Minister of Education invited the County 
Councils to send delegates to a conference in Toronto 
on July 5th. In a multitude of minds there is much 
wisdom, but it can be given practical direction only 
where there is effective leadership. Each delegate’s 
ideas were based principally on the apparent needs 
of his own township and county. It developed at 
once that a system suitable for a wealthy and thickly 
populated county like Brant would not do at all for a 
relatively poor and sparsely populated county like 
Frontenac. The method of paying for the secondary 
education of pupils -who attend schools outside their 
own immediate locality is so varied and so complex 
at the present time that the conference remained at 
sea in its discussions, and more than one delegate was 
heard to advocate in despair that there be no further 
‘tinkering’ with existing school legislation. The 
Minister is, no doubt, making an honest effort to 
secure the best advice possible and he is to be com- 
mended for going for advice to the people most 
vitally affected, but it would appear that the solution 
of the difficulty is not to be found thus. The dry 
bones of our educational system need to be quickened 
into life. Its complexities await the touch of a mind 
at once simple and masterful which sees bricks and 
souls in their proper relation. 


OQ those who have persistently regarded the 
leaders of the Free State as men who held their 
pledges lightly, willing, if necessary, to jettison the 
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Treaty should circumstances admit of an even more 
successful assertion of Irish independence, the siege 
of the Four Courts supplies an effective answer. 
They waited only long enough to be sure that the 
nation was behind them before using all the means at 
their disposal against the Valeristas. The troops on 
whom they relied have acquitted themselves excel- 
lently in that most difficult of all forms of warfare, 
street fighting. Despite the widespread and devastat- 
ing ruin of historic buildings, the number of casualties 
seems to have been unexpectedly small. A pathetic 
feature of the struggle has been the extreme youth 
of many of the prisoners. De Valera, Childers, and 
O'Connor have traded on the idealism of boyhood, 
and boyhood has paid a cruel penalty. At the time 
of writing it seems that the back of the rebellion has 
been broken; but, just as unsettled conditions persisted 
in many parts of Ireland for many weeks after 
Easter, 1916, so, too, we must look for a slow pacifica- 
tion to follow the battles in Dublin. It may be 
months before the last of the Flying Columns has 
done its work, and the law of the Free State is acknow- 
ledged everywhere; the process will certainly be 
costly. Still longer and more difficult will be the 
task of yoking in the service of the Free State the 
devotion and nobility which so recently betrayed 
Young Ireland into the hands of reckless diehards. 
It is the fanatics on either side who must be feared. 


NE has only to turn to history to remind oneself 
that the classical injunction which restrains 

the living from reproaching the dead has nothing but 
the most temporary validity. Obviously, too, there 
are cases in which even this brief respite of personal 
respect must give way before broader and more 
pressing considerations. One of these cases, we 
believe, arises out of the assassination of Sir Henry 
Wilson; for the evil consequences of this particularly 
stupid crime can only be aggravated by obituary 
laudation which refuses to recognize the relation 
between the political situation that made the crime 
possible and the victim who strove himself to create 
the situation. Since Sir Edward Carson’s partial 
retirement, Sir Henry Wilson has stood for all that 
was bitter and uncompromising in Northern Ireland. 
He made no secret of his hatred of the Treaty, or of 
his hope that events would furnish an excuse for the 
reconquest of the South. His whole political doctrine 
was a doctrine of force; and his whole political activ- 
ity, in the few months of his public life, resolved 
itself into an effort to create a situation that would 
involve the re-employment of force against his fellow 
countrymen. His fundamental conception of politics, 
and particularly of political methods, was, in fact, 
hardly distinguishable from that of his maleficent 
antagonist, Rory O’Connor. Both fanatics, they 
displayed the common failing of their kind in a 
wilful disregard of the inevitable reactions of their 

















policy. It will be said that Sir Henry Wilson has 
paid the penalty in his own person. He has; but 
he has not exhausted it. That never happens in 
these cases; for the ideal assassination, according to 
Mazzini, in which all the evil and oppression for 
which the individual stands perishes with him, is 
to-day, whatever it may have been in the days of 
absolute government, a fatal illusion. The people 
of Ireland continue to bear the burden of Sir Henry 
Wilson’s intransigence, just as they continue to bear 
the burden of Mr. O’Connor’s and of the other 


fanatics’, Orange and Green, who carry on his methods. 


and his ideals. Only the realization of these facts 
can mitigate the evil that has been done. 


AST month witnessed another political murder 
the consequences of which are already being 
felt, not in a single country, but throughout Europe. 
Important as it was, the part played by Dr. Walther 
Rathenau in the slow task of European reconstruction 
during the last two years was only an indication of 
the part he seemed destined to play in a more generous 
future. Not only had his ability and his political 
vision marked him out as one of the few men capable 
of organizing a common effort towards re-settlement, 
but his increasing reputation with men of good-will 
in countries besides his own, combined with the ap- 
parent stability of his career in a day when leases 
of power are brief and uncertain, se med to have 
endowed him with that rare and essential quality 
that the Americans have described in reference to 
their presidential candidates as ‘availability.’ Now 
all of that is wasted. At the very time when great 
qualities are most needed, Germany loses the man 
who was capable alike of directing great industries 
and of applying far-reaching social reforms, of 
extracting the best from capitalism and of anticipating 
at the same time a higher social order. What is more 
serious still is that Europe loses one of the few 
possible means of a reasonably early reconciliation 
between France and Germany. 


A‘ the time of writing it is almost impossible to 
discover the exact connection between the 
assassination and the succession of disastrous events 
that now threatens to overwhelm the German 
republic. One hesitates to believe that they can 
all be the direct result of the death of a public man 
however eminent. What seems to be more likely is 
that Dr. Rathenau’s murder was itself in the nature 
of an effect rather than a cause, though an effect that 
has brought with it calamitous subsidiary effects of 
its own. The prime cause lies further back. The 
policy of conciliation for which Rathenau stood has 
never been without opponents in Germany, and 
naturally their bitterness has grown with their growing 
conviction that that policy meant inevitable humilia- 
tion for the German state. Each fresh ultimatum, 
each additional threat of force by France, has meant 
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something more than a blow to the prestige of those 
Germans like Rathenau who were honestly attempting 
to discover some solution of the impossible provisions 
of the Treaty. It has meant an intensification of the 
hatred with which a minority of their fellow-country- 
men regarded them. Already this spirit had claimed 
one noteworthy victim in the person of Erzberger, 
and already one determined attempt -had been made 
to upset the republic that was the cause of all this 
humiliation. The reason the second attempt has 
been so long delayed lies, no doubt, to some extent 
in the hope cherished by all moderate men in Germany 
that Mr. Lloyd George would succeed in persuading 
the French government to modify its unrelenting 
attitude. For the moment that hope seemed to be 
unattainable. Genoa had failed; the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee had failed; and M. Poincaré pursued tri- 
umphantly his devastating course. What is more 
natural than that the extreme elements in Germany 
should have found in this situation a favourable 
moment for a fresh attempt at counter-revolution? 
The murder of Rathenau and of other men of inde- 
pendent mind, such as Maximilian Harden, was to 
have served as the signal. Though the general plan 
seems to have miscarried, it is impossible to say at 
the moment what the outcome may be; for the 
menace of a violent social revolution always lurks in 
the background. No person has summed up the 
situation better than the German Chancellor when 
he declared that the assassination of Walther Rathenau 
was simply a foretaste of the state of madness to 
which French policy was driving the German people. 


N July 8th, 1822, Shelley was drowned. ‘To turn 
back to his poems is to be amazed at. the 
intensity of his feeling and imagination and the 
courage of his experience. He is for ever set beyond 
and above all minor poets by the double fact that his 
knowledge of the powers of the spirit seems all 
intuitive, his knowledge of suffering and passion all 
experiential. Knowledge of himself is all the know- 
ledge that he needs. In Prometheus Unbound he 
compares the soul of man with ‘unextinguished fire.’ 
But he is speaking for himself and he knows too well 
that the world is held back from perfection by the 
negative forces which extinguish and discourage. 
Shelley, the apostle of perfectibility, the poet of 
revolt, has ‘a passion for reforming the world,’ not 
through prohibition and restraint, but through setting 
free the fire which is the soul of man. To us of these 
days, when reform so often means putting fresh 
chains on man, Shelley speaks with a clear, positive 
challenge 
to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 
In the education of children, in social relations, in 
international politics the line is clearly drawn between 
those who believe in authority, repression, domination 
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and those who hold with Shelley to the ideal of 
man ‘sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed,’ man 


Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea. 


What a death-blow such a faith, if widely accepted, 
would deal to most of those who concern themselves 
with the moral life of our Canadian communities! 
Where are the leaders that call to the more abundant 
life which Shelley proclaims? Where is the family 
or church or school which raises the standard of 
creative living? Shelley seems remote indeed from 
our civilization. For what could be more uncom- 
fortable than to think of human nature as ‘un- 
extinguished fire!’? 


N his newly published volume of poems Mr. Thomas 
Hardy prints an apology which comes nearer to 
being a public pronouncement on the times than 
anything of his that we can recall. It is not deeply 
interesting but coming from so important an English- 
man it is bound to be examined by future students 
of this epoch and on those grounds alone calls for 
our consideration. Mr. Hardy believes that to-day 
‘belief in witches of Endor is displacing the Darwinian 
theory,’ that ‘men’s minds appear . . . to be moving 
backwards rather than on’ and that ‘whether owing 
to the barbarizing of taste in the younger minds by 
the dark madness of the late war, the unabashed 
cultivation of selfishness in all classes, the plethoric 


growth of knowledge simultaneously with the stunting | Fass ag . - 
of wisdom, “a degrading thirst after outrageous | [und it impossible to form a complete ministry. 


stimulation’’ (to quote Wordsworth again), or from 
any other cause, we seem threatened with a new 
Dark Age.’ This utterance, which is based, it would 
seem, upon a conviction that poetry in ‘this century 
of free verse’ is in a parlous state, gains in weight 
from the fact that Mr. Hardy is very much revered 
by the younger generation of poets. 
hidden idealism of the thought that is of immediate 
importance to us. Mr. Hardy takes poetry so seri- 
ously as to identify it with religion, regarding the 
two as ‘different names for the same thing,’ ‘the 


But it is the | 


visible signs of mental and emotional life’, and until | 


this ideal dies outright we must refuse to despair. 
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The Ontario Experiment in 
Government 


EARLY three years ago Mr. Drury was called 
from his fall ploughing to be Prime Minister 
of Ontario. He was not then a Member of 

the Legislature. Very few of the members elected 
were personally known to him. The Farmers were 
a minority in the House. Even with the promised 
support of the Labour group —a promise which was 
not redeemed in the case of two of the group—the 
new Premier had barely a majority, not indeed a 
working majority. Yet no other leader could com- 
mand an equal following, and he accepted the task 
of forming a government. 

For some days he hid himself from the public in 
a little room in an out-of-the-way office building in 
the city of Toronto. To this retreat he called leaders 
in the Farmer and Labour movements. From it he 
sent out emissaries to inquire into the fitness of 
this or that member for various portfolios. His 
task was rendered the more difficult because most 
of those from whom he had to choose were quite 
unacquainted with public life, and because the out- 
standing men in the Farmers’ Movement had not 
offered themselves as candidates for the Legislature 


| but had chosen the Federal field, where agrarian 


policies have a more direct application. Within the 
Farmer and Labour groups our modern Cincinnatus 


He was constrained to call to his assistance as Minister 
of Agriculture a former lecturer at the Agricultural 
College and a prominent dairy man, and as Attorney 
General a lawyer who was closely identified with the 
Prohibition Movement. 

When the Prime Minister and his two extra-mural 
colleagues had finally with much tribulation secured 
seats, the new Cabinet set to work. All of the mem- 
bers were innocent of Parliamentary experience, to 
say nothing of the administration of Departments 
of Government. But the Conservative party had 
been too badly shattered in the election to offer any 
effective opposition, and several of the Liberal mem- 
bers, friendly to the Farmers, gave the government 
fairly constant support. Thus it has survived 
three sessions and lived long enough to give critics 
an opportunity of estimating the sweeping qualities 
of a new type of broom. 

On the whole the people of Ontario were dis- 
posed to give the venture a fair chance. They were 
weary of the petty strife of the two old parties, 
whose differences in principle, slight even in the 
national field, become in provincial politics indistinct 
to the point of vanishing. Besides, many Canadians 
of to-day, especially the growing industrial popula- 
tion, take their politics less seriously than did an 
earlier generation, and here was a political pheno- 
menon which might prove interesting and amusing. 

















But there were some thoughtful citizens who wondered 
how men accustomed to handling the comparatively 
small business of an Ontario farm would succeed in 
managing the great business of the wealthiest pro- 
vince of the Dominion. Honesty they expected in 
the administration, but parsimony and incapacity 
for big projects they anticipated as well. 

It was not strange, then, that the first and most 
spectacular trial of the strength of the Drury Govern- 
ment should come in connection with the operations 
of the Hydro Commission. Here was an adminis- 
trative commission, indirectly and to a degree 
directly responsible to the Government, which had 
been appointed to direct the development and dis- 
tribution of hydro-electrical energy. Under an 
enthusiastic and energetic chairman the commission 
had extended its operations till the power commit- 
ments of the Province had passed the $50,000,000 
mark and might approach $100,000,000, while in 
addition an ambiticus scheme of radial railways was 
projected to connect the cities in central and western 
Ontario. The latter enterprise first gave pause to 
the Government. The rapid increase in the use 
of motor trucks and motor cars and the alleged 
failure of many similar ventures in the United States 
led the Government to decide that it could not 
permit the commission to proceed with the radial 
scheme without further investigation. So a com- 
mission was appointed to review the work of a com- 
mission, the one an investigating commission which 
the Government favours, the other an administra- 
tive commission to which it is not equally partial. 
The city dailies almost without exception were 
vigorous in their protests. The rural press was 
equally strong in its support of the Government, and 
professed to see in the radial enterprise on the one 
hand an ally of the tariff in building up the city, 
particularly Toronto, at the expense of the country, 
and on the other hand a dangerous impairment of 
the credit of the Province. The Sutherland Com- 
mission finally reported, and in general its findings 
were hostile to the radial scheme, to this extent 
justifying the Government’s hesitation. It was now 
deemed advisable to examine the expenditure on 
the Chippawa power canal and plant, which had 
yearly surpassed the original estimate. At the 


present time a second commission is engaged in- 


this work. Whether this policy be praised by pos- 
terity as wise economy, or damned as narrow parsi- 
mony, it will at least be said that in running counter 
to the strongest newspapers the government has 
shown no lack of courage. 

Almost as controversial has been the attitude 
of the Government and particularly of the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Raney, in the enforcement of the 
Ontario Temperance Act. Like the hydro question 
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this was an inheritance from former governments. 
The Act, whatever its good or bad qualities, had the 
support of the electors, having obtained almost a 
two-thirds majority in a referendum. In many parts 
of rural Ontario—in fact in almost all rural Ontario 
not peopled by those of French and German descent 
—the prohibition sentiment was overwhelming. 
Gradually in the previous fifty years, by local option, 
the sale of intoxicationg beverages had been elimi- 
nated from the townships and villages and even from 
certain towns and cities. The larger centres were 
much less sure of prohibition and some of them gave 
a majority against it in the referendum. The law 
was rendered difficult of enforcement because of 
adverse sentiment in the cities, because of facilities 
for importing liquor from Quebec and ‘short-circuit- 
ing’ within the Province for some time after the 
passing of the Act, because of the fabulous profits 
from rum-running at the United States border, and 
because the manufacture of liquor within the Pro- 
vince was not illegal. Opposition to the Act (par- 
ticularly to the espionage employed in its enforce- 
ment), often bitter and sometimes unscrupulous, 
has been encountered chiefly by the Attorney- 
General. Naturally pugnacious, Mr. Raney has 
replied in kind. As a result he always moves in a 
hurricane and is on occasion accused of every vice 
except lack of courage. 

‘ Attention to the hydro and Mr. Raney has 
served to draw the public mind away from matters 
of perhaps greater importance. The educational 
policy of the Government has been singularly neg- 
lected. No striking reforms have been made, and 
such changes as have been achieved in a system 
notorious for its rigidity have been scarcely noticed 
in the press. It is a significant fact that Mr. Drury 
in his earliest speeches as Prime Minister had much 
to say of an educational awakening; it is equally 
significant that during the past two years he has 
been almost silent on the subject. Two valuable 
pieces of work have been accomplished, the adoption 
of certain changes in the high school curriculum 
which were recommended by a committee of repre- 
sentative educationalists, and a movement for the 
organization of trustees which has brought some 
appearance of life to the annual convention at 
Toronto. But the improvement of the status of 
the teacher, and especially the rural teacher, which 
would make possible a repetition of the days when 
our boys were taught by men, and the country knew 
what it was to have a teacher who had a stake in 
the community, and not a young school mistress 
here to-day and away to-morrow—this is left to 
the law of supply and demand and the stereotyped 
system of training schools. The thorny question 
of division of taxes as between separate and public 
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schools, where the minority claims an injustice and 
a violation of the spirit of the British North America 
Act-—this has been left to the courts, to the letter 
of the law which killeth. The great opportunity to 
remedy a manifest injustice to the French-speaking 
citizens of the Province, an act which would do more 
for Canadian unity and the happiness of generations 
yet unborn than any single act within the scope of 
provincial powers—this has been left to time and 
chance. 

Disappointing also has been the progress made 
in forestry. For twenty years Mr. Drury has been 
.a public advocate of forest conservation and forest 
extension. Yet his ministry has so far achieved little 
of a constructive character. A timber probe re- 
vealed great faults in the previous administration. 
Certain monies thus lost to the Province were re- 
covered and presumably the leakage has stopped. 
Provision has been made for assistance to counties 
which care to undertake reforestation, and Simcoe 
County has made a beginning on the now barren 
pine planes a few miles from Crown Hill. But a 
broad constructive policy which will see to it that 
lumber companies return as much to the land as 
they take away and which will stimulate the planting 
of the hundreds of thousands of acres now lying 
idle in settled parts of the Province still awaits a 
minister of vision and energy. 

Mr. Biggs has been building roads. He has not 
been lacking in enthusiasm and capacity. As a 
minister, he has occasionally been lacking in dis- 
cretion. The social and economic value of good 
roads is undoubted, but within the near future the 
province will have to face two questions. It will 
have to consider how great an expenditure on road- 
building is warranted by the density of our popula- 
tion, and it must ascertain whether adequate pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the new highways 
has been made. If they are allowed to fall into 
disrepair a large capital outlay will have been wasted. 

Social reform has not been neglected, and here, 
as on the whole with this Government, good ad- 
ministrative appointments have been made. Mothers’ 
Allowances for widows left with insufficient money 
to bring up their families properly are being provided 
under a capable board. A series of standard minimum 
wages is being established, again under good officials. 
The minimum wage law, however, applies only to 
women workers, and its real test comes with a period 
of falling prices. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act as amended and administered, is criticized both 
by certain manufacturers and by the medical pro- 
fession, whose complaints seem to have received 
scant attention. 

In the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Doherty 
has made substantial progress. An experimental 
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scheme of rural credits and provincial savings banks 
has called down upon his head the warnings, and 
even the protests, of certain financial interests, but 
it merits a fair trial. Already through his assistance 
co-operative selling of fruit by the Niagara fruit 
growers has been carried on during one season with 
marked success, and plans are again developed for 
a similar province-wide handling of dairy pro- 
duce. Ina period of serious depression in agriculture, 
following rapid deflation and the virtual closing of 
the best of our export markets, the Minister of 
Agriculture appears to be doing what he can to 
assist the farmers of the Province. 

The Government, then, has its weakness and 
its strength. Its success has not been so marked or 
so uniform as to assure a favourable verdict when 
an appeal is made to the country in a year’s time. 
On the other hand neither the Liberals nor the 
Conservatives would seem to have strengthened 
their position appreciably during the parliamentary 
term. The Labour group has been ineffective and 
has not maintained its strength in the province. 
It is probable that some arrangement will have to 
be made between the Farmers and the Liberals, 
after the next election. If Proportional Representa- 
tion, or at least thé transferable vote, is used at the 
polls, such an arrangement will probably be preceded 
by a similar compromise in the minds of the electorate 
in the several ridings. 


What Happened to Germany 
II 


HE record of what has happened to Germany 
T is not completed by the preceding article. 
What follows is not said in a spirit of carping 
criticism. I fully appreciate all that can be said in 
extenuation of the conduct of certain powers. When 
political realities and economic realities appear to be 
incommensurable, the statesmen of France are hard 
put to it to act rationally. Germans, of course, see 
in such incidents as those I am about to record 
nothing but France’s venomous desire to disintegrate 
Germany and to terminate her national existence. 
With this view I have no sympathy. On the other 
hand, one must needs be callous not to admit the 
inevitableness of the German view once the effects of 
French policy in Germany are understood. To 
record all these effects would carry us far beyond the 
bounds of an article like the present. I content 
myself with the recital of a few of the most disturbing 
effects. 
Germany agreed to the ultimatum in May, 1921, 
unconditionally. No alternative was left her. But 























the German Government stated distinctly, and this 
statement was made frankly in the Reichstag and 
was well-known to the Allied Powers, that whatever 
hopes might exist for the fulfilment of the conditions 
of the ultimatum, it would, even with the best of 
intentions, be impossible to meet these conditions if 
any considerable part of the great mining and in- 
dustrial district of Upper Silesia were detached from 
Germany. In view of the total vote of the area in 
question (taken under Article 88 of the Treaty) 
Germans had some justification in expecting that 
Upper Silesia would remain undivided and part of 
the Reich. The plebiscite resulted in a majority of 
228,119 (out of a total vote of 1,190,731) in favour 
of continued union with Germany. The final award 
took account, however, of the vote by communes, and 
fixed an artificial line (as best it could) separating 
Polish districts together with many German districts 
from Germany and transferring them to Poland. 
Almost without exception Germans regarded the 
award as an outrage, especially so after the previously 
negotiated ‘secret’ treaty between Poland and France 
became known. By this treaty Poland agreed to 
maintain a standing army of 600,000 effectives (with 
French staff officers) and accorded to France the sole 
right to exploit the undeveloped coal areas of the 
Pless-Rybnik district (in Upper Silesia) and also the 
right to participate, up to 49%, in the financial re- 
organization of all Upper Silesian mines that would be 
transferred to Poland. In return France agreed to 
contribute to the support of the Polish army one franc 
per day per soldier, approximately 220 million francs 
annually. 

Germany agreed to the ultimatum in the expecta- 
tion, also well-known to the Allied Powers, that the 
so-called sanctions.imposed after the failure of the 
London Conference, in March, 1921, would be 
abrogated. The sanctions were imposed for the 
purpose of forcing Germany to come to an agreement 
as to her reparation payments. Fairness obliges one 
to confess that Germany’s speedy and unconditional 
acceptance of the terms laid down by the Reparation 
Commission (in the ultimatum) entitled her to be 
freed from the onerous burden of the sanctions. 
These were of two kinds. Under the military sanc- 
tions the Allied Powers went beyond the Treaty and 
occupied the two great Rhine ports of the Ruhr 
district (Ruhrort-Duisburg and Diisseldorf) with 
their troops. Under the economic sanctions they 
transformed the main artery of commerce of the 
whole Rhenish-Westphalian region, the Rhine River, 
into a veritable tariff wall. All commerce between 


the left and the right bank of the Rhine was subjected 
to an export and an import duty. Goods going east 
paid an export duty before they could be shipped 
across the Rhine. 


Goods going west paid an import 
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duty before they could enter the occupied territory. 
Moreover, all clearings had to be made through the 
Inter-allied Rhineland Commission located at Ems 
and were, in consequence, subjected to delays of 
weeks and months. Now, the region in question is 
not only a commercial but also an industrial unit, so 
that the consequences were disastrous—so disastrous 
indeed, that the British perceived that the goose 
which was to lay the golden egg was being strangled 
to death. In the fall of 1921 they insisted on the 
abolition of the economic sanctions. The commerce 
of the region remains, however, under the regulating 
control of the Inter-allied Rhineland Commission, 
though the afore-mentioned export and import cus- 
toms have been abolished. 

Article 168 of the Treaty restricted the manu- 
facture of arms, munitions of war, etc., to factories or 
works approved by the Powers, and required Germany 
to close down all other establishments. Immediately 
following the revolution (November, 1918) the so- 
called Reichswerke (government arms and munition 
works) were re-organized as private undertakings and 
transformed into plants for the manufacture of 
sporting arms (shot guns and revolvers) and sporting 
munitions, including also collodium and cellulose for 
the manufacture of films. After the signing of the 
Treaty the German Government submitted to the 
Council of Ambassadors the plans for the trans- 
formation of three former government plants (those 
of Spandau-Haselhorst, Erfurt, and Wolfgang) then 
incorporated as the Deutsche Werke. The plans were 
declared to be within the Treaty and consent was 
given (see the note of February 10, 1920) to carry 
them out under the supervision of the Inter-allied 
Military Control Commission. This was done. The 
expense incidental to re-adaptation (not including 
new machinery) was nearly 240 million marks 
(approximately 1,000 million marks at the present 
rate of exchange). Re-adaptation was done under the 
close supervision of the Military Commission. It 
involved the destruction of all parts of each plant 
that were deemed adaptable for war purposes; the 
dispersal of all heavy machinery among other in- 
dustries so far as it could be used there and its 
re-adaptation to peaceful purposes; the blowing-up 
of the foundations of this machinery, etc. These 
changes and the installation of new machinery were 
effected apparently to the satisfaction of the Military 
Commission. The old technical staff was dismissed, 
a new staff taken on from other industrial works, and 
production was under way. During the spring and 
summer of 1921 the Deutsche Werke were a successful 
going concern, building up in particular a large export 
trade. They employed over 11,000 men and women. 
Suddenly, in the fall of 1921, the Military Commission 
forbade the completion of the plans, and issued orders 
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for the dismantling of important parts of the new 
plants and for the immediate discontinuance of the 
manufacture of collodium and nitro-cellulose. The 
orders meant the destruction of the new industry. 
When the German Government protested, an exten- 
sion of time was granted (3 months) in which to 
satisfy the requirements of the military commission. 

Precisely the same situatién was brought about 
in the spring of 1921 in the aviation industry. I 
need not go into details. Commercial aviation, 
which was developing with leaps and bounds in 
Germany, was suddenly prohibited at the instance of 
the French. Germany was deprived of the greatest 
part of her new fleet of commercial planes, was 
obliged to destroy all airplane material, and to dis- 
continue all except three unimportant commercial 
airplane routes. 

The foregoing instances will suffice to indicate 
how the delicate machinery of industry, commerce, 
and trade is disturbed or thrown out of gear by 
Allied supervision, control, or interference. The 
effects are doubly disastrous in a period of political 
and social, as well as economic, transition such as 
that through which Germany is passing. In a very 
practical as well as theoretical sense, instances like 
those mentioned are inevitable under the Treaty. 
Readers of Mr. Baker's articles on the Secret Minutes 
of the Paris Peace Conference must admit that Mr. 
Wilson's objections to continued supervision of 
German industry and commerce after peace was 
restored have been amply justified in the sequel. 
President Wilson regarded ‘all (such) restrictions of 





the entire flying activity of Germany and her allies | 
after the signature of the Treaty of Peace to be | 


neither wise nor practicable.’ He also opposed the 
proposed restrictions on Germany’s chemical industry 
on the same grounds, and the prophecy of a man who 
has been called ‘an impractical idealist’ has been 
fulfilled. 

I have stated already that the present situation 


need not be interpreted as substantiating an aggressive | 
and malicious policy on the part of France toward | 


Germany. But I have also stated that this inter- 


pretation is a natural one for the Germans to put on | 
The result is increasing misunderstanding be- | 
| parasites. But it is necessary to make plain that 
is the | 
gradual disintegration of Germany. It isa case where | 


it. 
tween two neighbours who should begin to under- 
stand each other. The economical result 


so-called political realism clashes with economic 
realism. The two should not clash, and the question 


arises whether France's political realism is realism 
in fact, or whether it is not rather a species of political 
idealism (and ‘idealism’ may sometimes be vicious) 
superinduced by her whole past history, by her 
recent experiences (1914-18), and by the Treaty 
itself. 


A people like the French cannot hope to 
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dominate a people like the Germans indefinitely, if 
for no other reason than their inferiority in numbers. 
This the French know and the knowledge must, and 
does, create an hysterical attitude of mind which 
distorts every move of their ancient enemy into 
preparation for war. Is this vicious circle unavoid- 
able or is there not a way to break it? 
; Joun FiRMAN Coar. 


The Spiritual Adventure of Research 
Scrisse in vento.—PETRARCH 


EASONED with very big words, the utility of 
S Research Work, Post-Graduate Work, etc., 
seems to be the topic of the day. We hear 
from morning to night of the benefits a country gets 
from men taken away from the routine of teaching, 
and searching, in the seclusion of ivory rooms (Turris 
Eburnea), for new stars in heaven, or for flies and 
mosquitoes with coloured eyes, which are never 
seen here below. We hear of the wonderful pros- 
perity of German industries derived from dyes and 
potash—all due to the collaboration of the scholars 
working in laboratories; American industrial corpor- 
ations are following in the same steps and will 
soon make the label ‘Made in America’ a synonym 
of perfection. We are told in round figures how 
many millions are being brought to Canada, year 
after year, by the research work of Saunders at 
Ottawa with the wheats, and every little university 
professor, hearing of it, naturally wants to be another 
Saunders and also discover the new wheat that will 
make the country prosperous and mankind happy... . 
If only they had the time and were not bothered 
with the routine of teaching! They would not mind 
having some graduates associated with their research 
work, if only they could be free of the elementary 
training: that high-school work which is still the 
chief business of the American and Canadian uni- 
versities to-day. 

God forbid that we should scorn the noble men 
who do real research work, and don’t imagine that 
we want to make fun of the scholars who look for 
a new star or try to find the laws of microscopic 


the success of their investigations does not depend 
on the material condition in which they live or the 
kind of work that they do, so much as on the spirit 
working within them. This is perhaps the greatest 
incentive—-for the soul to be in contact with God, 
Whom we will call here Spirit or Truth—and so to 
discover facts concerning the ruling of the universe. 

The ancient Greek and Roman peoples were 
greatly puzzled as to how they could reach that 
state of mind that would bring them in contact 




















with the First Cause. Nevertheless Stoics and 
Epicureans were agreed on one point, namely, that 
it is not due to external conditions surrounding the 
body that the soul is kept awake. ‘It is not by going 
to the summit of Mount Etna that you will be free 
from low cares; it is not by living in Hortensius 
Gardens that your mind will be away from pre- 
occupations and miseries.’ On the other hand the 
Gospel states very plainly, ‘The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit’. 

When Jesus says that the Kingdom of Heaven 
will suffer violence, He does not mean by ‘violence’ 
mere confinement, seclusion and retirement, but 
also work, active work, penance, fasting and prayer. 
In the Middle Ages the problem of how man could be 
purer and nearer the Spirit in his earthly life was 
carefully studied, and in all the rules of the monastic 
orders, work—manual work and teaching—are im- 
portant elements in the attainment of those objects. 
The mystics knew very well the great danger of 
keeping the soul away from practical activity. 
Drought, spiritual drought, was the most feared 
danger for the castle of the soul. In modern times 
things are working in the same way. Behind every 
great invention was a man who worked hard, not 
only to develop and perfect his discovery, but, in 
most cases, also in a practical way in order to make 
his living. When Peter Curie, discoverer of radium, 
was crushed by a truck in the streets of Paris, he 
was returning from the College of France on foot, 
not driving home in an Overland. 

Many of the most valuable discoveries have been 
made with very poor instruments, and sometimes 
without the means to procure the necessary machi- 
nery to bring them to perfection. The important 
discoveries of Cajal on brain cells and histology of 
the nerves were made in a kitchen sink, and the poor 
fellow had to hide his paraphernalia from his wife, 
who was anxious to throw it into the garbage pail 
as there was no money in it,'! and we suppose that 
when old Father Mendel established the basis of 
genetics, he had not much to work on except a few 
seeds and a garden plot. The same thing applies to 
Fabre, the French entomologist, who had only a 
few cases in which to preserve his larvae and the 
cocoons with which he made his momentous experi- 
ments. But all of these had their eyes open, not the 
eyes of the body only, but the eyes of the soul. 
Cajal was teaching at Barcelona University; Fabre 
was a poor school teacher with a ridiculously small 
salary, and so forth. And such was the case, as 
every one knows, with Saunders at Ottawa. 


1And the naughty woman was wrong because Cajal was given 
the Nobel Prize for his discoveries ten years afterwards. 
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I know of a man (if in the body or out of the 
body, I cannot tell) who wrote the third volume of 
his book, which has now a certain reputation, in the 
bathroom of a slum-apartment in Toronto on Queen 
Street, and he did not feel the need of a much more 
elaborate laboratory, because he was engrossed in his 
subject and easily forgot his environment. 

All these considerations are not to prove that 
scholars should be left to starve in order to acquire 
the gifts of the Spirit. It would be silly to suggest 
that laboratories and libraries will hinder a man who 
has divine inspiration, and will interfere with his 
research work; but it must be thoroughly understood 
that in order to produce some spiritual work, it is 
not enough to pick up a man who wants to indulge 
in research work and leave him alone in an ivory 
room to lay the golden egg, because what he will 
lay will be a lemon. 

It is surprising how sometimes the spirit is 
stimulated by the difficulties which it has to sur- 
mount, and how healthy it is for a man, who has 
a real, true desire for research work, to have a little 
spiritual gymnastics of practical work, as, for instance, 
teaching. Six to ten hours teaching a week, in the 
class of work which is now usually done in the Cana- 
dian and American universities, will not spoil any 
scholar who wants to fit himself for research work, 
but that forced daily relaxation from the things that 
are taking up so much of his mind will act as a 
spur to return with more enthusiasm to his research 
work. Out of the 144 hours of the working days of 
the week, 10 hours devoted to practical work are not 
going to kill anybody.’ 

I remember the great wonder it was to me to 
see the work done by the twelve monks who are now 
permitted by Italian law to live at the Monastery 
of Montecasino, the first settlement of Benedictine 
Monks. Those twelve men officiated at the services 
in the gigantic Monastery; they had a school for 
the children in the mountains; a seminary; a school 
of painting; a printing press; and, in addition, were 
doing real research work—travelling sometimes to 
compare manuscripts in order to publish the best 
editions. 

It will be objected to all these considerations 
that, although there is some truth in my comments 
when it is a question of the moral sciences, it becomes 
a paradox when it is a question of physics and natural 
science in general. It will be said that to-day we 
~ 1 In fact for the real scholar, only intellectual work will 
bring him some rest. This is to say that when he is tired of 
one class of work he only succeeds in getting distraction for 
his mind in other work of the same kind—not in playing billiards 
or poker. Renan used to have a long table with three books 
started at the same time and when he was tired of the one on 
the left side he went to the central book, and when tired of this 
he started to work on the book on the right side. 
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are not living in the time when experiments can be 
made in a kitchen, and that scholars require at 
least collections of reviews and special libraries—but 
although these are really necessary, true genius will 
not be discouraged by such handicaps. I know of 
a man here, who used to go across the border only 
to see a book in the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton, and I am sure that many American scholars 
are surprised when crossing the ocean to see how 
simply and calmly their colleagues in the Old Country 
carry on research work with very poor equipment. 
Opportunities should be created for people who 
do real research work, and they should be given every 
facility and the least possible manual work, but in 
no way should we try to force the creation of scholars 
by an artificial life. It is necessary, too, to be warned 
against people who have illusions that they are 
specially fitted for, and have a vocation for research 
work. In the kingdom of the spirit there is a great 
danger from people who have had sensations which 
do not bring a full conversion, and, when passed, 
leave no more traces than spiritual pride in the 
persons that suffered them. Those are the half- 
artists, half-poets, half-scholars, half-mystics—a pest 
of people who are doing more harm than vulgar 
and common personalities. Tolstoi says that a 
sinner is preferable to an apostate, and this is also 
true in the field of science. Very often a man is 
better as a research student than he is when he 
becomes an assistant professor. It is well-known 
that the Doctorate dissertations in the Universities 
are the cream of German science. Many times the 
half-developed scholar spends his whole life in per- 
fecting and improving what he has felt in the days 
of his youth. Very few men really grow spiritually 
throughout life. Very few are constantly producing 
under new waves of inspiration. Such people are 
sometimes really unfit for teaching. They are so 
absorbed by the subject that is occupying their 
minds, that they become a perfect nuisance as 
teachers. That was, for instance, the case of Carl 
Justi, who really could not speak before a class. 
I remember walking through the Forum at Rome 
one evening in the pouring rain, when I saw a 
little figure standing by a lamp-post looking at 
the Trajan Column, and apparently unaware that 
it was raining as his umbrella remained furled. He 
was Mommsen. For him it was not evening and 
the day was not wet--his thoughts were far away! 
You could not expect a man of this calibre to do 
efficient elementary teaching. We are told also that 
Kant always walked with an umbrella, but it is very 
possible that he, too, walked unconscious of rain 
when engrossed in his meditations. Those are the 
men who require a tower of ivory, not the ones who feel 
... that they could ...if only they should ... etc. 
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Nevertheless something has got to be done in 
order to stop the emigration of the graduates of the 
Canadian Universities abroad in their endeavour 
to become thoroughly acquainted with a special 
line of the science.!. But how are we to create the 
group of men who will do that higher teaching? 
Two things will aid immensely. The first thing to 
do is to associate those who, scattered all over Canada, 
are doing a little of this work. The spirit of collabora- 
tion does wonders—‘where two or three are gathered 
together in My name. . .’ This was the system 
adopted by Liard for the restoration of the scientific 
spirit in the French Provincial Universities. He 
gathered in certain of them the scattered investi- 
gators around, who were working on the same line, 
and to-day good work is being done at Toulouse, 
Grenoble, ‘Montpellier, Bordeaux, etc. 

The second and perhaps most important thing 
yet is the colonization of these new groups by mis- 
sionaries taken from abroad, as did Japan as well 
as Canada in the second part of the nineteenth 
century. It will be necessary to pay some of these 
men very highly and perhaps to have them here a 
long time in order to teach methods of further 
research. But unless those two schemes are adopted 
it is absurd to talk of retaining in Canada the gradu- 
ates who are ambitious for science. ‘Where the 
flesh is, there will the eagles be gathered together.’ 

J. PIJOAN. 


Sacred Books 


T is a curious and interesting paradox that the 
| book which the West has practically unanimously 
held as sacred for over a millennium and a half 
is the product of Oriental religious experience. 
Homer, the Eddas, the Germanic Sagas, never 
acquired that peculiar relation to social and indi- 
vidual life in the West which would enable them to 
rank as rivals in authority of the Torah, the Koran, 
the Zend-Avesta, or the life of the Buddha. 
But nothing more curious in history is observ- 


1 The condition of the Canadian Universities is somewhat 
critical. After a period of growth doing High School work the 
country has begun to feel that something more is needed. We 
are passing to a second stage of growth and having the same 
trouble as the first. Bishop Strachan in his letter of application 
for the University of Toronto was already ambitious that the 
University at the seat of the Government should ‘be a complete 
system of education in Upper Canada .. . to the most profound 
investigations of science’. He said: (Dec. 1825) ‘... The youths 
are in some degree compelled to look to the United States where 
the means of education, though of a description far inferior to 
those of Great Britain, are yet superior to those of the Province, 
and a growing necessity is arising of sending them to finish their 
education in that country.’ 























able than the process by which the Sagas, the history, 
and the social code of a small Semitic race, joined 
to the fragmentary records of the life and sayings 
of one member of that race and the correspondence 
of another, have become the supreme standard of 
ethics in Western life, and have acquired the epithet 
‘Holy Bible’. The impartial spectator from Mars, 
observing the movements of Western thought to-day, 
might detect four streams of tendency, varying con- 
siderably in volume and intensity. 

In the first place he would observe a somewhat 
narrow but intense stream of thought gathering 
within itself the impulses and the heritage of medieval 
thought and regarding this collection of Oriental 
literature as the direct utterance of a personal God. 
In their view God has communicated directly to a 
number of specially selected depositaries infallible 
information concerning the origin of the world and 
man, the history of a small portion of the human race, 
and the future of the whole of it. He has imparted 
instructions which, if faithfully carried out, will 
secure the eternal happiness of all men. The in- 
fallibility thus guaranteed covers the original com- 
munication of the contents of this book in Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Greek, including in the process a good 
deal of translation from Hebrew and Aramaic into 
Greek, and possibly, though the loophole is a large 
and uncertain one, the subsequent translation from 
these languages into many others. It covers the 
thistorical process of selection by which certain 
documents were retained in the. sacred group and 
others, after some degree of uncertainty, rejected. 
It also covers a long and extremely complicated 
process of oral and documentary transmission. 

The stream of thought thus described still 
passionately defends the original guarantee of the 
whole of this remarkable process. To those who 
constitute it the Bible is still ‘the impregnable rock of 
Holy Scripture’. 

Secondly, the impartial spectator would observe 
a very large body of what could hardly be described 
as thought, but rather as feeling and habit, which, 
while not noticeably anxious to carry out the in- 
structions contained in this ‘sacred’ book, neverthe- 
less regard with apprehension and suspicion any 
attempt to examine the grounds of its ‘sacredness’. 

They regard any such attempts as part of a 
general tendency to undermine the structure of 
society, to be classed with the rise of Unionism in 
labour, the attack on the rights, equally ‘sacred’, 
of property, in short as Bolshevism. 

Thirdly, furnishing perhaps food for ironic 
reflection to our spectator, he would observe a 
fairly large and influential group, partly clerical, 
partly lay, who have abandoned the medieval posi- 
tion, but who for various reasons refuse to accept 
the full results of the abandonment of this position. 
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Their attitude is, broadly speaking, the pessimistic 
one that men cannot be trusted with the truth. 
Covered up with specious and ingenious reasons it is 
nakedly the position of the old lady whose daughter 
returned from one of Mr. Huxley’s early lectures 
with the horrible information that we were all 
descended from monkeys. ‘My dear’, said the old 
layd, ‘let us trust that these things are not true, 
but if they are let us pray that no one may get to 
know of them’. 

Lastly, he would observe a small but growing 
group, strong and intense, yielding nothing to the 
first group in sincerity, who believe that truth or 
reality are the objects of progressive search and 
discovery, and that nothing is to be feared from the 
results of scientific historical methods applied to 
the literature which constitutes the book called the 
Bible. If the results conflict with previous views 
or theories about the book and its character then 
these views must be abandoned, however far- 
reaching the consequences of the abandonment 
may be. 

The task of the impartial spectator would be 
confined to the description of these streams of thought. 
Prophecy or the estimation of values would be out- 
side his interest, presumably. But while the attempt 
to describe has its value in clarifying thought, and 
in some measure attaining to the vision of things 
as they are, the very vision of things as they are 
impels one who is not an impartial spectator, but a 
contestant in the dust of the arena, to ask further 
questions. Two, out of the throng of insistent ques- 
tions that present themselves, are here raised. 

First, it is clear that the question of values lies 
not so much in the book itself as in the varying 
attitudes with which it is regarded. Out of the 
reaction of the four different groups described some 
historical issue will emerge. It is not so much a 
question of the absolute rightness of this or that 
section of thought, as the resultant balance of values 
for life in general that may ensue. Each tendency 
represents some value, regard for the past, the ten- 
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dency to move along habitual lines with as little 
social friction as possible, the tendency to com- 
promise, the tendency to adventure. None of these 
can ever wholly conquer or absorb the other, but 
in so far as the signs of the times may be read it 
would seem that the spirit of adventure is destined 
for a time to dominate the other tendencies and may 
produce great changes in a short time. We are, 
for good or evil, moving away from external authority 
of any kind, whether of sacred books, sacred institu- 
tions, or infallible individuals. 

The other question, narrower and more con- 
crete, is the question of the general verdict of historical 
criticism upon the book. It is not easy to summarize 
a century's work, but the main lines are quite clear 
where prejudice does not obscure the vision. 

It is clear that the Hebrew race shared in the 
primitive history and development of other Semitic 
races, passing through the various stages of totemism, 
animism, polytheism and so forth, whose traces are 
manifest in the literature. It is clear that their 
early sagas are of Babylonian origin and share with 
other creation and flood sagas the characteristics 
of primitive speculation upon the origin of civilized 
life. It is clear that the social codes of the Hebrews 
are closely related to those of other allied Semitic 
peoples, and have been built up by slow degrees of 
social evolution. It is clear from comparison with 
the monuments of antiquity that Hebrew historians 
have the general characteristics of other early his- 
torians; sometimes the evidence confirms their 
narratives, sometimes it shows the presence of dis- 
turbing and distorting elements which produce an 
unreal history of events—notably the evidence of 
excavations in Palestine as testing the historicity 
of the accounts of the Hebrew conquest of Palestine. 

It is clear that the whole religious outlook of the 
Hebrew people was dominated by a particular view 
of the future which coloured their literature and 
their history, and of which it can only be said that 
history has not justified their outlook. It is further 
clear that the records of the life of Jesus and of his 
sayings, while they give us a priceless and imperish- 
able picture of that unique spiritual adventure, are 
nevertheless full of uncertainty as to details, and 
are largely coloured by the point of view of the early 
Jewish-Christian community. 

Lastly it is clear that the history of the rise of 
the early Church, the transition from Judaism to 
that strangely absorptive religion which came to 
be called Christianity, is rather concealed than des- 
cribed in that literary masterpiece known as ‘The 
Acts of the Apostles’. 

The further question of the religious or spiritual 
values enshrined in this literature must be dealt with 
in another article. 


S. H. HooKE. 
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Poems 


Merry April 
It Ver et Venus—LvuCRETIUS. 


Skies are glowing, 
Branches burgeon; 
Soft south breezes blowing 
Ever urge on 
Green blades growing; 
Shrill out frogs at eve, lisp rills by day: 
‘Here's merry April come a-courting May’. 


Greet ye the Spring, 
Lush leaves frost-freed ; 
Orchard and woodland ring 
By lawn and mead, 
While thrushes sing: 
‘Away with puckered brow! with care away! 
Here’s merry April come a-courting May’. 


Up! young and old, 
Let no foot lag; 
Never a beldam scold, 
Or greybeard wag, 
Winter's tale ’s told; 
Silverlocks with Ruddycheek go play, 
Here’s merry April come a-courting May. 


The First Hepatica 


Alma Venus, tibt suavis daedala tellus 
Summittit flores.—LUCRETIUS. 


Welcome! sweet flower, the firstling of the year! 
A little while and thou wert fast asleep 

Couched in the hollow of the woodland here; 
For all thy kind, when winter snows lie deep, 
Cowering in dell and glade, close cover keep. 


Then Nature murmured low, as is her use, 

Crooning o’er her still-cradled young: hard by 
The tinkling lilt of rivulet let loose 

From icy clasp, the enduring pine’s soft sigh, 

Both bade thee rise, for thy dream-love was nigh. 


And thou didst rise, though wrapped in slumber still; 
The bonds were loosed, the prison-gates flung wide, 
To give thee passage at thine own sweet will 
Into the light and warmth of this hill-side 
Where fairy forms and frail like thee abide. 


The bright sun greeted thee, the April sky 
Did cheer, and into thy wan cheeks ’gan steal 
Something of heaven’s own blue; but still thine eye 
Was closed, thy face uplifted-half to feel 
Her quickening touch who should those lids unseal. 




















She cometh now, to bend with welcome due; 
Her kiss is on thy brow, her kiss that sent 

A tinge of red enlivening all thy blue 
Into a delicate purple—wondrous-blent 
The glow of love with heavenly calm content. 


Did no glad tremor thrill thy fragile form, 
Or stir the silver-silken down, when thou 

Didst feel that gentle breath, those lips so warm, 
Laid for one moment on thy pallid brow, 
To bid awake and pay the vernal vow? 


Thy steadfast love no rival dare beset: 
The arbute keeps its fragrance for the May 
In the oak-coppice yonder, and as yet 
The willows drowsing by the water-way 
Their catkins’ snowy velvet scarce display. 


Even in this quiet dell, where no winds blow 
But all day warm airs brood, thou art alone; 

Thy fellows all are laid in slumber low, 
And on thy sunward slope—dead leaves are strown, 
Dry brackens trail, with draggled tresses brown. 


Thou votary of Spring! with upward gaze 
Wide-eyed thy face is lifted now, as there 

Thou did outpour thy soul in song of praise 
Not the less clear and sweet that we despair 
To catch with our dull ear its cadence rare. 


Pure-passionate flower! the firstling of the year, 
Farewell! the vernal Influence divine 

Help thee live out thy tiny span, nor fear 
Rude hands about thy bower—for it is thine, 
And thou hast fashioned there thy Nature-shrine. 


Man’s Part in Nature 
A heart that watches and receives —WoORDSWORTH. 


In lonely musing far afield 
I wandered yesterday; 

And Nature everywhere did yield 

To genial Spring, by wood and weald 
Her tribute pay. 


How wonderful, methought, the change 
From scarce a week ago; 
Aloft the birds no longer range, 
Mateless, unmusical, and strange, 
But sing below. 


Gay robin in the orchard trees, | 
Song-sparrow in the lane, 

Bluebird soft-flitting through the breeze, 

Redwing beside the reed-bed—these 

Join in one strain. 
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And thou alone, hast thou no word, 
No note of gratitude? 
Who bade the eye and ear record, 
Did surely to mankind afford 
His lyric mood. 


Let plumage, lilt, and airy glee 
Of pinion play their part, _ 
And Nature's song of love shall be 
Harmonious hymn of praise for thee 
Within the heart. 


A Broken Reverie 


Leave me my dream, Spirit of discontent; 
Must I forever toil, or dreaming feel 
Athwart the sunlight of my fancy steal 
The shadow of thy form? Surely He meant 
My dreamland for a Paradise Who sent 
Me, the home-lover, forth from boyhood’s home; 
Leave thou me then in innocence to roam 
My Eden—leave it sunlit till day be spent. 


‘Fool’s Paradise?’—Ah! no, that taunt may do 
To mock another dreamer with, not me 
Who hear the music of the mountain stream 

And soothing sadness of the lone curlew 
Upon a Scottish moorland ;—let me be, 
Spirit of discontent, leave me my dream. 


Life 


The toiler toiling in the fields all day 
Moves slowly on with downbent head and eyes, 
Intent upon the task that near him lies 
Nor letting any look beyond it stray; 
Till, the day fading into evening gray, 
He leaves his work to mark the light that gleams 
Down in the lane beyond the stile, with beams 
That bid him welcome on his homeward way. 


And in this life of ours we too must pore 
Over the immediate task with straining sight; 
And shall not we, the long day’s toil who bore, 
Rising from work to meet the enfolding night, 
Ah! shall not we, with steadfast look before, 
Catch some faint glimmer of a far-off light? 
FRANK MorkIs. 


The Devil’s Apocrypha 


WAS very proud of my invitation to the Horton’s 
for supper. The good lady who boarded me 
and mothered me in general looked askance at 
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get too friendly with me. Even her big, genial 
husband was doubtful. Jake Horton was an honest, 
industrious, good-living man, so far as he knew, a good 
hand in the sheaves at a threshing, and a man who 
lived up to his lights. But there was the rub. His 
hereditary lights were very dim. He had come down 
three years before from the backwash township of 
Matipen, left dead sixty years ago when the saw- 
mills vanished. Hideous degeneration had followed 
and the whole community had become leprous with 
incest and idiocy. The Hortons had fled from the 
plague spot, but the taint must be in them. There 
was Nellie, a sulky little dunce: she showed the stock. 

While I was thinking of these warnings, Nellie 
was trotting along beside me, and she was anything 
but sulky or a dunce. She was really animated, 
and was, at this very moment, trying to recover her 
gravity after learning that I didn’t know robins’ eggs 
when I saw them. She had escorted me to her 
home along a grass-grown side road, bordered by 
grotesque old stump fences. When I had taken 
over the school she had been a sulky pariah, but 
somehow I had secured the key to her dark little 
soul, and she was now one of my bright hopes. That 
was why I was being taken home to supper, and 
that was why I was proud of it. I was still an idealistic 
young teacher. 

The Hortons lived in the old homestead of the 
farm on which he was employed. The new house 
itself was stone and imposing. But the Hortons’ 
home was comfortable. The ceilings were low, the 
walls papered with newspapers and flour sacks, the 
floor was bumpy with the relief effect produced by 
durable knots, and draughty because of the holes 
left by sundry knots that had dissociated them- 
selves from their boards and had dropped out. On 
the walls were several brown smears that were dis- 
agreeable in their suggestion. There were two pic- 
tures tacked up. One represented Queen Victoria 
in gorgeous raiment, of course; but the other was 
evidently intended to tell the story of a card quarrel 
in a gambling den. The dishes were displayed on 
the white pine table with pitiful and anxious pride. 

Mrs. Horton called to her husband, who was 
washing noisily outside the other door. Supper was 
already on the table, and we sat down as soon as 
he was ready. 

The conversation was inconceivably difficult 
after the first formalities. The card-players glowered 
at me from the opposite wall, and in the most dis- 
tressing pauses I stared gratefully at them. I must 


have been even more boorishly attentive to them 
than I knew. 

‘I’m most ashamed to have that there pictur in 
the house, but fer all it’s so wicked, it’s kind of nice 
to look at sometimes.’ 
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‘It is very pretty, Mrs. Horton,’ I assured her. 

‘Well, now that’s what I tell Jake. An’ it’s so 
real like that I gits real scairt of them sometimes at 
night when he’s late out.’ 

‘What is it supposed to be?’ I asked. Here was 
a golden find, a subject for conversation, and I was 
determined to make the most of it. 

‘Now, I can’t say as I rightly knows. If you 
was to ask me, I'd say it was a game of pedro, and 
the feller with the christie—’ 

‘Aint I showed you forty-leven times that it 
aint pedro?’ interrupted her husband. ‘It’s ‘high, 
low, jack an’ the game”’ or ‘‘seven up”’, one of them 
two.’ 

‘That’s one way how I know that pictur is 
wicked,’ said Mrs. Horton, ‘becuz it starts more 
rows between me an’ him than you could shake a 
stick at. But another couple of years and he won't 
know a game of euchre from pom-pom-pull-away.’ 

‘Why, how’s that Mrs. Horton?’ I asked. 

I was quite unprepared for the effect of my 
innocent little question. Nellie immediately radiated 
a self-conscious importance that it did me good to 
see in the repressed little school-girl. The two 
parents assumed a sepulchrally solemn air, at which 
I should have been alarmed if I had not recognized 
it. It is the expression Jacob must have worn at 
Bethel, the expression the old Puritans, even into 
our time, wore when speaking of the mysteries of 
God. But to-day it is almost restricted to funerals, 
and to the religious conversation of the orthodox 
sinner who is instinctively, but not habitually, devout. 
I squirmed a little. 

‘It’s only right you should know it,’ said Mrs. 
Horton, ‘bein’ as you done it, in a way.’ 

‘The missis means I quit the cards,’ explained 
Jake, observing my look of bewilderment. 

So I was a missionary. I had read the story 
a hundred times. Bad, drunken parents, poor 
little ragged girl, nice kind teacher who awakens 
the girl and lends her angelic wings, which she 
passes on to her parents. It is an edifying story, 
far more often true than our barren cynicism will 
admit; but I didn’t feel the part. I liked poker. 

‘Well, you see, it’s this way,’ continued Jake. 
‘I was a cracker-jack at cards from the time I was 
knee-high to a grasshopper. I could pull a lone hand 
an’ pull your pardner’s best any time I’d a mind 
to. I’ve brung as high as three hundred jots of 
smokin’ out of camp in my turkey in the spring.’ 

‘Lots of camps won’t let the boys gamble with 
money and they use plugs of tobacco,’ Mrs. Horton 
interpolated for my enlightenment. 

‘An’ luck—I’d the luck of the lost,’ said Jake, 
with as much modest pride and enthusiasm in his 
tone as the gravity of the occasion could allow. 
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‘I’ve drew four to a royal from a bull, an’ I’ve pulled 
the two Johnnies from my pardner in euchre, time 
and time again. It scairt me sometimes, ‘pon my 
soul it scairt me. An’ I was right.’ 

It is impossible to convey any adequate idea 
of the gruesome majesty of intonation and retarda- 
tion in the utterance of these last four words. They 
had the weird impressiveness of an incantation, and 
Horton's simple features acquired a dignity of ex- 
pression of which I should never have conceived 
them to be capable. 

‘I got a warning, a token, an’ I'll tell you about 
it. I found out about a man as had jest sich luck as 
me. It seemed he was a king, or a high mucky-muck 
of some kind, named Deemilly. Anyway he lived 
all by himself in a hell of a big house, with a couple 
of hired men to do the work. Now it seems some 
strangers dropped in one night out of a storm, and 
the old lad lickered them up an’ they played cards. 
The old king or whatever he was bet them all ten 
games han’ runnin’. They could see they was 
somethin’ queer about it all, and the old king or 
whatever he was got peakeder and sadder lookin’ 
every time he bet them. Then one of these here 
strangers told old Deemilly, this king or whatever 
he was, that he would put up a cheque that was in a 
envelope he had. He didn’t know how much it 
was fer, seein’ as he had jest got it an’ put it in his 
picket, but old Deemilly was to put up as much as 
there would turn out to be in this here envelope. 
Old Mr. Deemilly, this king or whatever he was, 
didn’t want to, but bein’ as they was in his house, 
he guv in, an’ he lost. Well, sir, you’d a thought he 
was off his base, he was that tickled to lose. An’ 
when they come to open the envelope they wasn’t a 
damn cent there, nor cheque nor nothin’. Old 
Deemilly just seemed to get stupid then, an’ it 
turned out that he ’d sold hisself to the devil, and 
the devil was to make him beat every game he was 
to play for money. The old king Deemilly or what- 
ever he was, he tried to back out every which way, 
an’ this time he kinda thought maybe he was makin’ 
it go. But he hadn’t. 

‘But the way he knowed for sure he hadn't 
was the queer part. He'd a hell of a big lookin’ 
glass in a door, an’ whenever he looked in the lookin’ 
glass after he druv the bargain with the devil he 
seen the devil lookin over his shoulder an’ grinnin’ 
at him. 

‘Well, sir, I was that scairt when I know’d 
about this that I couldn’t sleep scarcely. I didn’t 
think as I’d sold myself to the devil, but there was 
my luck, an’ I was scairt I might of did it when I 
had a little jag on some time, or when I put my mark 
on the pay sheet somewheres. It took me a week 


before I could get up enough nerve to take a squint 
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in the old lookin’ glass. But I thought if I did belong 
to the devil I might as well know it, an’ tuk a look 
one day, an’ I fair jumped out of my hide, but it 
was only the missis alookin’ over my shoulder most 
as scairt as I was. But I tell you what, that done 
me for cards, an’ don’t you forgit it. I chucked the 
old pack in the stove, an’ went outside an’ watched 
the smoke come out the chimbley.’ 

He paused here and filled his pipe. A general 
release of tension could be felt in our little party 
and yet I knew that it was not all told since Nellie’s 
eager importance was not explained, nor my part 
in the story. But I was so keenly interested in the 
folk-lore aspect of the tale that I could not resist 
the question which that interest suggested. 

‘But how did you find out about it at all Mr. 
Horton?’ I inquired. 

‘Nellie, go in the other room an’ get the book,’ 
said he. ‘It’s under the Bible-—The book that has 
it in was here in the house when we come, but we 
couldn’t none of us read, an’ it was only four months 
ago that Nellie got so’s she could read it, an’ she 
read it to us. She lays it to you, Nellie does.—An’ 
it’s that as learned us what book-learnin’ can do.— 
Nellie is goin’ to have the biggest schoolin’ in the 
land, if we got to send her to business college to do it.’ 

Nellie had by this time returned, and proudly 
and reverently she placed it in my hand, while the 
two parents looked on soberly, as if at a scripture 
reading by a visiting clergyman. Some of it had 
been torn off. Across the top of the first of the 
remaining pages, I read, The New Fiction Monthly, 
underneath on the same page ‘The Devil’s Reflectton 
by Gerald Howe, author of The Merkle Mystery, The 
Chateau De Mille and other stories.’ 

I had not the heart to make ahy comment. 

J. D. Rosins. 


The Royal Toun o’ Sterling 
I 
A YEAR ago I found myself speeding northward 


from Liverpool in a toy-like English train of 

great swiftness, noting the changing accents 
of the loiterers and officials at each new northward 
station. Many were unfamiliar and it was not till 
we had crossed the Esk that I caught the rich burr, 
that common denominator of all lowland Scots, 
which is as well known to every Canadian as his 
native tongue. An hour or so more through hills 
with the grey stone dykes and the storm-battered 
hawthorn hedges of the north and I was set down on 
Stirling’s platform where the station master, in top 
hat and gold-laced frock coat, brought R. L. S.’ 
remarks vividly to mind. 

















Stirling drops the mantle of age upon the Can- 
adian straying in her worn, grey streets. The 
inhabitants wear it indifferently enough, but, fresh 
from the new-sprung cities and untrodden wilder- 
nesses of his own country, the evidences of past 
centuries and generations crowded about hovel and 
royal ruin in this little town impress him with a 
complete sense of his youth. Ten minutes’ tramping 
will take him into the green fields on any side, yet, 
on every hand within its compass, are the relics of 
ancient struggles and ruined beauty, from the castle 
standing gaunt and ivy-covered on its crag to the 
Old Bridge on the one side and Port Street on the 
other. Age and mellowness and quiet reign almost 
supreme despite the motor charabangs (quite as 
ugly as their name) and the clashing of the cobbled 
ways under iron tires and massive ‘tackety’ boots. 
From east to west in Scotland these abominable but 
enduring pavements prevail and lend the remotest 
village an air of bustle that a brisk manufacturing 
centre might envy. Many a Canadian town, for all 
its recent birth and the vigour of pioneer growth, may 
well strike a stranger as ‘sleepy,’ but I doubt whether 
one could be found in Scotland deserving that 
adjective. There is something in the stern grey 
streets and the bracing atmosphere which speaks of 
a hardy life through the centuries. Stirling, however, 
despite this national characteristic, its new shops and 
the miners flocking in on the afternoon trains, seems 
to the stranger within its gates the abode of vanished 
grandeur and romance, and of present peace. The 
Royal Toun has gradually been eclipsed by Edin- 
burgh, yet, though times have passed over her head 
and kings no longer rest therein, she retains the air 
of courtly favour which the latter, with her commerce 
and far-stretching New Town, has lost forever. 
Auld Reekie has the attraction of a city of present, 
as well as past, greatness and of architectural beauty, 
while Stirling, no less glorious of old, has the quiet 
charm of all small towns closely encircled by a 
beautiful countryside, and in her case by a country- 
side filled with romance and legend. 

A century is no great matter in the life of this 
little burgh, down whose main street drovers from 
the hills with their wise dogs shepherd herds of cattle 
and sheep. Speculating archaeologists have it that 
when all the carse ground at the crag’s foot was rolling 
sea-water it raised an impregnable and grim island 
fortress above the waves to bid defiance to the 
surrounding hills. However that may be, it has held 
a castle and a residence of kings since the time when 
history emerged from myth. The full tide of domestic 
peace or foreign invasion, of romance and knightly 
sports, or the transactions of the Three Estates flowed 
about and within its walls, and the generations 
climbing its steep, windy ways have left trace on 
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trace of their doings. It was not, however, in the 
finds of an archaeologist, to be laid bare after long 
searching, that I delighted when wandering through 
the streets, but in the visible and picturesque remains 
lying side by side with, or in the very midst of, the 
modern community. Every ramble resulted in a new 
find and a new thrill of discovery. The Canadian at 
home may become used to the thrill of discovering 
unknown places—rivers that have scarcely echoed to 
the dip of the paddle or the axe-stroke at nightfall, 
lakes whose shores have no human traditions, and 
great stretches of bush where the trails are made only 
by the deer and bear—but he finds little scope for 
exploring antiquity. In Scotland things are reversed 
and he experiences a new and intense excitement in 
coming upon relics which were the everyday land- 
marks of generations long dead. A casual chat with 
a shop-keeper or a road-mender will give a new 
significance to an unnoticed bit of wall or a mound 
with great trees upon it. One may have withstood 
the siege of English armies before Bruce established 
Scottish independence, and the other may have borne 
a castle which claims a name in history. There is 
perhaps no place in Scotland so crowded with tradition 
as is Stirling, market town and mining centre. 

It is, therefore, a place of strange anomalies. 
On Saturday nights the streets are filled with a 
sauntering idle crowd of workers—miners with the 
coal-dust newly washed off, labourers and others in 
their best clothes. They are there merely to see and 
be seen, though many with a week’s wages in their 
pockets have been ‘gettin’ fou an’ unco happy’. 
Gradually they drift away, some by bus to Bridge of 
Allan, St. Ninian’s, and Bannockburn, but the poorest, 
the most ragged—and the most drunken—retufn to 
to the narrow closes and courts of the town itself. 
These are squalid enough now, but in the so-called 
days of chivalry they were built by nobles of the 
court beneath the shelter of the castle and, no doubt, 
looked grand to their lordly owners. Even yet, over 
the doorways of several, can be traced the remains 
of armorial bearings. 

Where the Dumbarton road branches from that 
leading to Bannockburn there is a large grocery built 
in brick instead of the prevailing grey stone and with 
a great display of plate glass. Its modernity is 
obvious to the most casual, yet if one chances to 
glance high up at the eastern wall there is to be seen 
the carved effigy of a wolf, set in a niche, and below 
it an inscription which runs, if I remember rightly, 

Here in old times the wolf lived, 

In a hole in a rock lay in ambush. 
In that position the verse was scarcely illuminating 
but I scented matter for discovery. Inquiry among 
the few people I knew led nowhere, so, summoning 
my self-assurance, I descended on the shop of Aineas 
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Mackay, bookseller, Celtic enthusiast, and local 
historian, and, feeling something of the shame of the 
parvenu, asked for the explanation of effigy and 
inscription. With a smile for my question and 
Canadian accent, I was told that the last wolf in the 
district had been killed near that spot. He must 
have been a fearless fellow, for, on the corner from 
which I had seen his epitaph, rose the ancient burgh 
gate. Perhaps, intent upon a raiding expedition 
along the wall, a part of which still buttresses the 
buildings at that point, he was set upon by the 
village curs and cut off, or an arrow or spear transfixed 
him from above. At any rate he has his memorial 
in Stirling’s most pretentious shop.' 

There is a spot beneath the castle crag which had 
throughout my stay a peculiar fascination for me. 
To all appearance it was a mere mound in the centre 
of a small sheep pasture, but when seen from the 





heights it assumed a very different aspect. From 
there one could trace four octagonal terraces rising 

above the field and on the top a hollow holding a | 
rounded hummock. .On four sides low ridges like | 
raised paths led to the lowest terrace, while flat 

.channels and other ridges could be seen running 

across the pasture. Though evidently long given | 
over to the sheep trodden turf the lines were dis- | 
tinctly visible. I found it was known as the King’s | 
Knot and had inspired at least three different theories | 
to account for its origin: first, that it had been an | 
ancient judgment seat; second, the ground for for- 

gotten games of the king and his nobles; and third, 

a garden —the King’s Garden. The last is un- 

doubtedly the true one if the traditional name has 

any significance, and from the lines in the sod it is 

difficult to imagine it as anything else than a con- 

ventionally planned garden. Nevertheless there is 

a certain nameless attraction to it that is only | 
heightened by its complete surrender to mundane | 
affairs. Judgment seat, sporting green, or garden, it 

must have appeared vastly different some odd cen- 

turies ago and have been the ground for many 

picturesque and beautiful sights. As a garden full 

of flowers and bordered paths it would look exceeding 

fine from the castle walls and one could imagine it 

the scene of the gallant episodes of Scottish romantic 

poetry. 

The Castle itself has a garden which, if it lacks 
the pretentions which the Knot once claimed, has all 
the charm of quaintness and the unexpected. After 
wandering through the numberless stone chambers, 
vaulted passages, and paved courts one comes suddenly 
upon this little patch of flowers and grass at the 
highest point of the castle. On two sides are buildings 
and on the other two a high wall with a sentry’s walk 





1The records show a Royal allowance for wolf-hounds, 1283 





A.D. 
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and parapet commanding the highland north. There 
are one or two trees, and a long bed of larkspur and 
roses borders the diminutive lawn with a delightful 
air of security. But the garden has a grim story of 
its own. In one of the rooms looking down into the 
enclosure James II. stabbed the Earl of Douglas in 
the neck for opposing him and the body was cast into 
the garden from the narrow window of a neighbouring 
closet. Four hundred years later James’s descendant, 
Victoria, put a stained window in the closet with the 
Douglas arms and the Douglas motto, ‘Look sicar.’ 
One wonders if the worthy queen noted the grim 
humour of it all. 

The castle was the scene of many a grim tale 
and of many cheerful and beautiful ones, but in short 
and disjointed jottings it is only possible to suggest 
Stirling’s charm of age. Not a tithe of the legends 
that cling about it can be mentioned, and the whole 
wealth of the countryside must be left untold. From 
the birthplace of ‘Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane’ 
historic roads lead southward to Bannockburn; a far 
range of interest, but with the whole gamut in the 


short miles between. 
H. K. Gorpon. 


Literary Competitions 


A prize of five dollars for the best BALLAD in not 
more than 48 lines. 

We award the prize to Lionel Stevenson, 1075 
Beach Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. He has succeeded 
in using the ballad form with a certain narrative 
felicity and compression. The word ‘sweet’, how- 
ever, in the last line of verse five scarcely fits in with 
the reader’s conception of the heroine. 

We greatly regret that ‘The Moon Fishers’ by 
Mrs. Innis, 696 Markham Street, Toronto, can 
scarcely be considered a ballad. Its beauty, however, 
will not let it pass unnoticed and we award it a 
second prize of a year’s subscription to THE CANADIAN 
Forum. Both poems are printed below. 


THE WoopEN WIFE 


[Being the legendary origin of the Cowichan tribe of 
Indians}. 
When Stut-zen was sent down to earth 
A friendless man was he,— 
The elder tribe of heaven-born 
Refused him company. 


Sadly he built his lonely lodge, 
Tended his lonely fire, 

While all his soul was inly seared 
With one intense desire. 
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FICTION - SPORT - TRAVEL - HISTORY 
THE BALANCE 


A Novel of To-day 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT, Author of ‘The Moth,” “The Lever,” ‘‘The Spell,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. With Colored Wrapper. Pp. viii-+351. $2.00 net. 
Mr. Orcutt has written many successful novels, but none so vital as this vibrating story of to-day. He develops some interesting 
ideas which will provoke discussion, but these are subordinated to the swing of the plot itself, and give to it greater significance. 


The theme provides an exciting plot involving a strike, forgery and murder, with a criminal who cleverly defies detection. During 
the course of an absorbing love story, with its unusual solution of the eternal triangle, are caught up in the swift current of 
events a red-blooded hero, face to face with an unbalanced world; a spirited girl returned from overseas’ service; a fascinating 
mill girl; an autocratic manager of the old type; workmen whose labor is both counterfeit and real; a treacherous secretary; 
a philosophic crippled veteran. who regards life from an ‘‘air-plane"” view; other ex-soldiers who are social misfits because of 
their ‘ground view”; an aristocratic dreamer who becomes a democratic doer. 

The author has for years been a large employer of labour and knows what goes on inside the workmen’s heads. All this gives 
to the story an impelling sense of authority. 


The jacket illustration sounds the keynote of the story. ‘‘When Justice recognizes its injustice, then is justice possible.” 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE GOLF FROM TWO SIDES 
NINETEENTH CENTURY By ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. 


y GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, C.B.E., Late Fellow 


of Trinity Colle bes, Naa FT a Author of “Garibaldi and With 28 Hlustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 
the Making of ‘Life of John Bright,” ‘‘Lord Grey ; ' 
of the Reform, Bil, * etc., etc. With Maps, 8vo. $3.75 Net Thfs book is essentially modern in treatment. The game is approached 
from the points of view of both men and lady players, and the book 
This work is primarily a history of Great Britain, i of Britain as is intended to appeal to beginners and more advanced performers 
the centre of a group of kindred communities and of an Empire in alike. 


constant growth. The period:covered is from 1782 to 1901, beginning 
= the ag agigh greet | = = the death of Queen 
ictoria. he state of society before the industrial revolution is i ; : ‘ : 
described in the initial chapters. and the chief theme of the book is Ee Rhea Seat tise Cinta sean iy anges aera 


social evolution as caused by economic change and in turn causing 
political change. The main tendencies of foreign policy, and the Putting; Instructional Hints to Young-Boys and Late Beginners; 


reaction of peace and war on home and imperial affairs are traced. and there are articles on Oxford Golf since the War, Ladies’ Golf: 
The story is throughout grouped largely round the chief personalities Its Strength and Weakness; Youthful Days; Men versus Ladies 
of the period. and Mixed Foursomes; and Impressions of American Golf. 


MOUNT EVEREST 
The Reconnaissance of 192] 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. K. HOWARD-BURY, D.S.O., and Other Members of the Expedition. 
With 32 full-page illustrations and a map. Medium 8vo. $7.50 net. 


The book contains an introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., President of the Royal Geographical Society; 
an appreciation by Professor Collie, F.R.S., of the results of the reconnaissance and an outline of the preparations made for 
the actual attempt to reach the Summit in 1922; also a statement of the instrumental outfit by Colonel Jack and Mr. A. R. 
Hinks, F.R.S. 
Colonel Howard-Bury gives an account of the general conduct of the Expedition and its adventurous journey through country 
hitherto unexplored. 
Mr. George Leigh Mallory, who led the Climbing Party, describes the search for and discovery of a feasible way to the Summit 
of the Mountain. 
Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston gives the results of his observations and collections of the extremely interesting fauna and flora of the 
region. 
Dr. A. M. Heron gives a short summary of the outcome of his investigations in the geology of the region. 
A map compiled by the Royal Geographical Society from the surveys of Major Morshead and Major Wheeler accompanies the 
book, and these officers also contribute an account of the manner in which the survey work 
was carried out. 
The book is illustrated by photographs taken by Colonel Howard-Bury, Mr. Wollaston and 
Mr. Mallory. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
210 Victoria Street - = = TORONTO 
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He found a block of yew-tree wood 
And wrought with patient care 
Until three moons had waned above 

His silent long despair. 


He rudely carved a woman’s form— 
In his eyes beautiful— 

And set a spindle in her hand 
Enwound with wild-goat’s wool. 
a * * * * * 


Beyond the hills Tee-com-it ruled, 
A chief of noble race, 

Whose daughter conquered all men's hearts 
By her surpassing grace; 

Yet not a brave had ever won 
A smile from that sweet face. 


She scorned their courtship, one and all; 
But when the news she heard 

That sons of God had come to earth, 
She rose without a word. 


She crossed the hills, she reached the grove 
Where Stut-zen’s dwelling stood; 

She flung the image in the flame, 

And straightway anguished moanings came 
Out of the scorching wood. 


She sat her down where it had sat, 
And set herself to spin, 

Till Stut-zen from the chase returned, 
Called by the mournful din. 


‘Who art thou?’ faltered he amazed, 
And quietly she said, 

‘Thy wooden wife, transformed by God 
To flesh and blood instead.’ 


‘Not so! I loved the wife I wrought, 
So beautiful and mild, 

But thou art hideous. Fiend, avaunt!’ 
Gazing at him, she smiled. 


‘If I be not thine ugly stick, 
I am no fiend, I trow, 

And I will be thy wife instead... .’ 
Growled Stut-zen, ‘Be it so.’ 


THE Moon FIsHERS 


These the gods set upon a seaward hill, 

One idle evening when the world was new, 

And first with great amazement they were still 

And then with sudden tears, all direfully, 
‘Alas,’ they cried, ‘the moon is in the sea.’ 


LIONEL STEVENSON. 
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‘Alas, alas, the moon is in the sea,’ 

While down the flowery slope they heedless fled, 

And parted the pale waters eagerly 

That halted and repulsed them chill with dread, 
Crying, ‘The moon, the moon is in the sea.’ 


They fished for it with tendril-woven line, 
Tearing the vines that wove along the shore, 
And nets they cast of delicate design 
After the spider’s pattern, and evermore 

‘The moon,’ their plaint, ‘the moon is in the sea.’ 


And some fell down upon their knees with tears 

Crying the gods, their fathers, ‘Oh behold, 

That coin is squandered that should feed our years, 

See how the drowned rays fill the waves with gold, 
The moon, oh look, the moon is in the sea.’ 


At last their frail nets torn and weary they 
Upon the fain sands rest them and have done, 
And as they sleep, behold the rising day, 
And as they wake, behold the rising sun, 
‘Oh sing the moon that vanquishes the sea.’ 
M. Q. INNIs. 


Our Bookshelf 


Poetry 


Late Lyrics and Earlier, with many other verses, by 
Thomas Hardy (Macmillan; $2.25). 

We have heard much of late years about child 
prodigies in poetry. Mr. Hardy is an ancient prodigy. 
He is now eighty-two. About half the poems in his 
new and ample volume of nearly three hundred pages 
have been written, he tells us, ‘quite lately’, pre- 
sumably since the appearance of Moments of Vision 
in 1917. With the help of occasionally appended 


| dates and other signs it is possible to identify many 


of these latest poems written at approximately 
eighty years of age, among them ‘ Jezreel’, ‘According 


_to the Mighty Working’, ‘Going and Staying’, 
| ‘Voices from Things Growing in a Churchyard’, ‘By 


Henstridge Cross at the Year’s End’, ‘The Master 
and the Leaves’, ‘Surview’. 

The strength, mastery, and variety of these 
poems makes one wonder whether any other old 
man of eighty ever did the like. English literature 
offers no parallel. And Goethe comes into mind only 
to be dismissed again, for Goethe at eighty showed 
rather the miraculous retention of youth than the 
growth of new and more penetrating vision, whereas 
Mr. Hardy, far from resisting his old age, yields to 
it almost affectionately and is rewarded by discovering 
in it a vein of poetry more spontaneous, perhaps 
more serviceable to mankind, than any he had 
worked before. 
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SOME RECENT AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The New Idealism 
BIG ae SINCLONE sc oe e ee eee enees $3.60 
Miss Sinclair has an astounding and penetrative grasp 
of the content and technique of pure philosophy, and in 
this book her attack on the position of the Realist is clearly 
thought out and ably arranged and presented with unusual 
clarity and precision. 


Through the Shadows (Strained Relations) 
By Cytt Alaston)..... 0.005.005 eco eee new $1.76 


This book is going to have a big sale. It is delightfully, 


deliciously humorous, one of the cleanest bits of fun that 
has been on the book table for a long time. But don’t buy 
it if you object to laughing. 


Peacemakers 
By Ida M. Tasbell...........5 2... c6000c0c000004 $1.80 
Observations, Reflections, and Irritations at an Inter- 
national Conference. One of the foremost American women 
journalists has written here a refreshingly intimate account 
of the winter months in Washington. 


The Ship—A New Play 
By St: JORMBEVING. «6 sccccei bedi ce beeedee $1.40 
A poignant, finely drawn drama of the tragic conflict 
between father and son: the one old, strong-willed and 
proud, who longs to bequeath to his son his love and dreams 
of shipbuilding; the other, young, eager and idealistic, with 
quite different ideas. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


The Secret Places of the Heart 
WEN @hy WOME, oo theses eves hokee $1.76 
And now H. G. Wells fairly bristling with a host of new 
ideas, has proceeded to skirt with magnificent buoyancy the 
fascinating edges of psycho-analysis as he relates rambles, 
romances and delectable conversational exploits of a vivacious 
American girl and a keen-witted Englishman. 


English and American Philosophy 
By Arthur Kenyon Rogers.................. $4.00 
This volume deals not with the technical problems of 
philosophy but only with those central and illuminating 
points of view which constitute a man’s “ philosophy” in the 
distinctive sense. 


The Biology of the Seashore 
By F. W. Flattely and C. T. Walton......... $5.60 
This is one of the first books to treat plants and animals 
of the seashore from the standpoint of ecology—to show, 
that is, how they interact and to demonstrate the influence 
of the environment upon their structure, functions, habits 
and general actions. 


The Children of the Market Place 
By Edgar Lee Masters..................... $2.00 
This remarkable book is above everything else a study 
of Lincoln and Douglas, and as such it is not only able and 
fascinating, but strangely timely. A picture humanly 
attractive and instructive. 
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OXFORD BOOKS AND THE REVIEWERS 


LIVINGSTONE’'S THE LEGACY OF GREECE............ 


‘‘To some a book on such a topic as the legacy of Greece may be a renaissance. It awakens tender chords in the 
memory; it restores to us a world of the spirit which had become darkened. For this is the function of books. It 
is not that they are merely instructive, or that they make us expert in this or in that direction, but they are portals 


to another realm.’’—From THE TIMES. 


CASSON’S ANCIENT GREECE........................... 


islets ersh ecg nes alas oles tue eae icra! ahaa wea ae ae $0.76 


“This is perhaps the most concise and comprehensive study of Ancient Greece to be found. Asan up-to-date estimate 
of the Greek world it is not to be surpassed by other recent works on a larger scale.'""—From TIMES EDUCATIONAL 


SUPPLEMENT, 


HEATH'S A HISTORY OF GREEK MATHEMATICS, 2 vols., per set... 0.0.00 0 2. cee eee eee $16.00 


“Were this book only for the mathematician it would be no 


book for me; but it is a great deal more. It is for 


all who care for the historical aspect of science; it is for all lovers of Greek, for mathematics is a true ‘ Legacy of 
Greece’, and is interwoven through and through with Greek thought and philosophy.”—From NATURE. 


LETHABY’S FORM IN CIVILIZATION................... 


Ay abate tedlrarlan det eee a aie meee tce mn tees $1.10 


“Mr. W. R. Lethaby is at once a graceful and vigorous essayist, and in ‘Form in Civilization’ he has many oe 
gestive things to say... . His little book is itself a beautiful object, printed in delightful type and bound in simple 


boards.’-—THE BOoKMAN. 


BELL'S PORTUGUESE LITERATURE.................... 


$6.75 


‘The handsome volume which lies before me to-day is the first history in detail of the literature of Portugal which 
has appeared in English; I do not know that there is any so exhaustive elsewhere, even in Portuguese itself.”"— 


Edmund Gosse in the SuNDAY TIMES. 


REYBURN’S ETHICAL THEORY OF HEGEL............. 


gloat sesh al er tess A hoa cen Seka otha See are $2.75 


‘‘We doubt if any one looking for an introduction into the method and principle of the ag philosophical 


figure of the modern period could easily find a better companion than Professor Reyburn o 


volume.’’—TiIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. ° 


ers him in this handy 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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In Late Lyrics and the volume before it Mr. 
Hardy has made old age lyrical. He has written 
poems which he could not have written if he were 
not as old as he is. Other men have written of old 
age, but they have been content to muse and divagate. 
Mr. Hardy alone has succeeded in concentrating on 
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it and extracting its quintessence, as in ‘The Master | 


and the Leaves’. 
We are turning yellow, Master, 
And next we are turning red, 
And faster then and faster 
Shall seek our rooty bed, 
All wasted in disaster! 
But you lift not your head. 


‘I mark your early going 
And that you'll soon be clay, 

I have seen your summer showing 
As in my youthful day; 

But why I seem unknowing 
Is too sunk in to say!’ 


It would not be surprising if some of the aged | 


lyrics of Mr. Hardy’s recent volumes stood the test 
of time better than anything of his, prose or verse, 
from former years. His art is perhaps more perfect 
than ever before. The structure of his poems now 


is such that after reading and appreciating them in ' 


the customary way the mind can continue to dwell | 
on them as if they were so many finely composed | 


etchings. And, on the score of philosophy, the 
student of Hardy’s thought will take these late 
volumes, not as parerga, but as the flower of a long 
life of contemplation. 
moods is summed up in ‘Going and Staying’ which 
first appeared in two stanzas asserting the predomi- 
nance of pain in the universe and now reappears with 
the additional stanza, 

Then we looked closelier at Time, 

And saw his ghostly arms revolving 

To sweep off woeful things with prime, 

Things sinister with things sublime 

Alike dissolving. 
The change, thus indicated, is towards’a more 

unreserved acceptance of life as absorbingly significant 
in its smallest as well as its largest manifestations, 


and towards a profounder charitableness, no longer | 


thwarted by the forbidding aspects of things, but 


reinforced by the close scrutiny of a life-time. Seldom | 


indeed has it been given to a creative thinker to 
fulfil himself as Thomas Hardy has done. 
B. F. 


Moonlight and Common Day, by Louise Morey 
Bowman (The Macmillan Co. of Canada; 
$1.50). 

This is a collection of very readable, rather 
charming verse, all of it sentimental, most of it 
fanciful, a little of it imaginative. Louise Bowman is 
keenly perceptive of the atmosphere of nature and feels 
the varying manifestations of the physical world as ex- 


The change from earlier | 
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pressions of the moods of a sentient being. She is also 
very much alive to contrasts, whether those effected 
by differing aspects of the same place under differing 
weather conditions, or those brought about by the 
mere passage of time. In some instances the thoughts 
she evolves from inanimate things are a little far- 
fetched and over elaborated, but in others she makes 
her effect and conveys a real impression of an inner 
unity between man and nature. Her selection of 
words is sometimes haphazard and she is apt to 
jar the reader by the use of a weak or colourless 
adjective. Much the best poems are the shorter and 
simpler ones in which she expresses herself sym- 
bolically as in the poem called ‘Dinner of Herbs’. 


R. P.L. 


Drama 


Possession: A Peep-Show in Paradise and Angels and 
Ministers, Three Plays of Victorian Shade 
and Character, by Laurence Housman (Jona- 
than Cape, London; 2s. 6d. each). 

In these four plays, particularly in the three 
contained in Angels and Ministers, Mr. Housman 
has set out to do dramatically what Mr. Strachey 
achieved in essay form in Eminent Victorians. In 
his own words, he ‘would have these old characters 
look young again, or not at least as though they 
belonged to another age.’ And in fact he draws his 
characters ---Queen Victoria, Disraeli, Gladstone, etc. 

with sympathy. Readers who distrust the satire 
of Mr. Strachey’s brilliant but egotistical cleverness 
in portraiture, will find Mr. Housman’s characteriza- 
tion tempered by the kindliness of one who was him- 
self a Victorian, and-—a necessity to the dramatic 
form—-their attention will not be drawn away to 
the author’s own personality. But his sympathy has 
not succeeded so well in evoking living men and 
women as has the satire of the essayist. 

A graver fault, however, lies in the almost total 
lack of dramatic incident or development in any of 
the three plays—Possession demands a word to 
itself. ‘The Queen: God Bless Her!’, ‘His Favourite 
Flower’, and ‘The Comforter’ must have been 
written more for the reader than for the play-goer. 
In ‘His Favourite Flower’, the worst offender, there 
are 273 spoken lines of which 215 are uttered by 
one of the three characters, and the reader searches 
in vain for a dramatic turn. The other two are 
somewhat better, but their subject matter-—-which 
the author infers is historically true —is quite unfitted 
for dramatic form. Mr. Housman would have done 
better to mould his material to his medium, or to 
choose a medium fit for his material. 

But in Possession he was not so bound by his 
subject. His characters are fictitious and their 
situation—in Paradise—is, perhaps, even more so. 
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Yet we find much the same lack of dramatic move- 
ment,! while to produce it on the stage, with its 
suddenly appearing and disappearing characters and 
‘properties’, would tax to the limit the ingenuity 
of most managers. Its clever and unusual conception, 
however, goes far to redeem it. 

Before many pages are passed one is reminded 
of two texts from Scripture—‘Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also’, and ‘A rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven’— 
for the play is built on the idea that what we covet 
here shall be ours hereafter. The scene is laid in 
‘The Everlasting Habitations’ and its principal 
characters are three very Victorian sisters. Their 
treasure on earth has consisted of their possessions 
and the petty details of a narrow and selfish life, 
and these are the rewards which fill them with con- 
tent after death. The scene, therefore, is their 
Victorian drawing-room filled with cherished furniture 
and ornaments, and their life that of an upper middle- 
class household about fifty years ago—with modifica- 
tions. The ‘action’ consists in the arrival from 
earth of two of the sisters, and their adjustment to 
these modifications. Thus the domineering Laura, 
whose ruling desire was to possess—not to love—the 
souls of others, finds to her disgust that ‘with people it 
is different’ than it is with material possessions: people 
can possess themselves if they wish. The transitory 
appearance of other characters—of Laura’s husband, 
William, and Mrs. Robinson, the mother of the 
sisters—jis used to suggest that ‘The Everlasting 
Habitations’ hold other sorts of mansions, but this 
relief could have been achieved with much more 
vividness and dramatic effect. Nevertheless the 
play on the whole is worked out with skill and 
humour, and the characters leave an impression of 
reality and truth. 

H. K. G, 


Sport 


Golf from Two Sides, by Roger and Joyce Wethered 
(Longmans, Green; $3.50). 

Eheu fugaces! The ancient moralist likened the 
passing of his years to the swift flight of the weaver’s 
shuttle. The ancient golfer, laying down this book 
of youth, might find a fit emblem in the still swifter 
flight of a well-hit drive. The book is full of memories, 
not to say ghosts. The chapter on Golf at Oxford 
with its gay charm has yet the reminder that golf 
‘after the war’ has been an anodyne. The frequent 
mention of Frilford Heath irresistibly suggests an 
amusing experience of my own. It fell upon a time 
that in a local competition at that delightful course 
I tied with the godlike individual who at that time 
was the Captain of the Oxford golf team. The tie 








*A querulous colleague raises the question at this point whether 
one would expect to find dramatic movement in Paradise. 
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had to be played off at a certain date. Lured by 
hopes of a possible half-blue, and being an impe- 
cunious undergraduate, I played what was for me a 
daring stroke and hired a car, or what purported to 
be such, from a local garage, arranging to drive the 
gentleman upon whom my hopes were fixed in state 
to Frilford Heath. 

Immaculately attired, and proceeding majesti- 
cally up the High, the envy of my friends, we suddenly 
stopped dead for no ascertainable cause. After 
prolonged research into the vitals of our chariot the 
driver succeeded in re-animating it. It balked again 
on Folly Bridge, and twice on Boar’s Hill. To cut 
what was certainly a long story short, we took 
nearly two hours to cover ten miles, and my opponent 
maintained a reserve and restraint in speech which 
I could only regard as praiseworthy. I was beaten by 
2 and 1. The return journey was worse, and finally 
three miles from home, our driver resigned, hinting 
darkly at explosions and sudden death. Oblivious to 
the delicate beauty of the distant vision of Oxford 
of which Mr. Wethered speaks so charmingly we 
plodded home in silence, ominous to me, heavily laden 
with clubs. Perhaps the crowning jest of the gods, 
flouting my hopes, lay in the fact that the proprietor 
of the defunct chariot, upon my flat refusal to pay 
for the fiasco of which I had been the victim, hunted 
up the honourable Captain’s address and sent the 
bill to him! But I am supposed to be reviewing a 
charming book and not my mis-spent past. The 
authors’ style is clear and crisp, like their play. Their 
literary foursome can only be pronounced a delightful 
success, and is, as far as I know, the first of its kind. 
All golfers will get it and read it and enjoy its youthful 


fragrance. 
S. H. H. 


History 


By Star and Compass, by W. S. Wallace (Gundy; 
$1.25). 

A while ago, we heard quite a good deal about 
the quest for the Canadian novel. The attempt to 
reach that mythical masterpiece is probably still 
solemnly proceeding, but very unobtrusively at 
present. Meantime there is another trail along 
which annual expeditions are now being sent. It is 
the trail to the story for young readers of early 
Canadian explorations. After the war came Dr. 
Locke’s little book, When Canada was New France, 
and Dean Harris’ Cross Bearers of the Saguenay. 
Then the next year we had Long’s Knights Errant of 
the Wilderness, and now W. S. Wallace follows 
somewhat the same general course. The wonder 
is that there is so little overlapping of material, even 
in the story, told in three of these four books, of 
Radisson and Grosseilliers. All of us will be grateful 
to Mr. Wallace for giving us the little extract from 
the Hudson Bay Company records, instructing their 
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Two Books of Real Worth 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It is a subject in 
which every Canadian citizen is interested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONBR 
President of the University of Toronto 





In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 





SEND YOUR ORDER WITH REMITTANCE TO-DAY 
TO THE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


TORONTO - CANADA 





HOSEASON’S 


Ticket Office 





If you are considering a trip to Europe this summer, arrange early, and make up 


EUROPE 


your mind to take return tickets—actual reservation of westbound berth can be | permuda 





secured before you leave this side—thereby being relieved of worry andanxiety. | Tinided, 
Try this office and see the “ Service” werender. Alf principal lines—any class. renee 

C.N.R. 

Extract:—"Will you permit me to convey to you in writing my appreciation of the perfectly satisfactory Rail, Sleeper 
and Parlor Tickets 


booking you made for me last summer?” 














715 YONGE STREET (Bloor and Yonge) 


Open Evenings 


North 7008 
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captain ‘to use the said Mr. Gooseberry and Mr. 
Radisson with all manner of civility and courtesy’. 
He has been very happy in his use of quotations from 
primary sources, and indeed in his general selection 
of interesting aspects of the great explorations. 
As a matter of fact, the only unattractive feature 
of the book is the quality of the paper used. 
D.R. 


Fiction 
The Secret Places of the Heart, by H. G. Wells (Mac- 
millan; $1.75). 

Let those beware of bitter disappointment who, 
remembering The History of Mr. Polly and other 
happy novels by Mr. Wells, take up this his latest 
with pleasant anticipation. For though it is a novel 
in form, it is in reality a composition of Creative 
Evolution, Psychoanalysis, and a plea for the Con- 
servation of the World’s Fuel Supply, hung on three 
or four characters as a didactic tapestry might be 
hung on wooden pegs. The whole book, especially 
when dealing with the fuel supply, reminds one 
strongly of Mr. Wells’ own Salvaging of Civilization, 
and there is more than a hint in it of the introduction 
to Back to Methuselah. The book would have been 
far more effective as a series of essays, and gives one 
more excuse to the author’s enemies to shake their 
heads and point out that he is no artist, while his 
friends wil] ‘wish he hadn't’. 

But Mr. Wells is, as usual, stimulating. His 
‘public’, the ordinary reader interested in the more 
important subjects of the day but with little time 
to study them at length, will find plenty of matter 
in The Secret Places of the Heart to set him thinking— 
thinking along the lines of modern thought, of a 
wider conception of humanity and human effort. 
For Mr. Wells has set himself openly on the side of 
the angels, and if occasionally he says something to 
embarrass the angelic hosts, they are usually willing 
to forgive him for the sake of his obvious sincerity 
and enthusiasm. H. K.G. 


Short Notices 


The Chapbook, A Miscellany (The Poetry Bookshop, 
London; Is. per copy). 

The readers of this excellent little monthly were 
full of regrets when it suspended publication some 
time ago, and will welcome its reappearance now at 
a reduced price. The first two of the new series 
(numbers 25 and 26) have been received and contain 
between them twenty-nine poems by contemporary 
writers. Among these W. H. Davies, Lascelles 
Abercrombie, and Harold Monro (the editor) will 
perhaps be the most familiar to Canadian readers. 
The Chapbook does not confine itself to poetry, and, 
from time to time, issues are given over to music, 
criticism, and the drama. Anyone interested in the 
arts, either as author or general reader, should not 





fail to subscribe. Eight shillings and eight pence 
cover the subscription for the current year and 
should be sent addressed, The Poetry Bookshop, 
35 Devonshire St., Theobalds Road, London, W.C. 1. 


The Spirit of America, by Henry Van Dyke (Mac- 
millan; $2.25). 

A series of lectures delivered originally at the 
Sorbonne, in order ‘to help some of the people of 
France to understand more truly the real people of 
America’. Perhaps coloured somewhat by Dr. Van 
Dyke’s romanticism, these lectures are interesting as 
showing an idealistic American’s interpretation of the 
American spirit. 


Peacemakers, by Ida M. Tarbell (Macmillan; $1.80). 

Some interesting personal impressions of the 
Washington Conference, but even shrewd Miss 
Tarbell has nothing startlingly new to disclose from 
her firsthand impressions. There are no glorious 
‘scoops’. 


Peace and Bread, by Jane Addams (Macmillan; $2.00). 

Canadians will remember how Miss Addams’ 
peace activities during the war compelled the can- 
cellation of a lecture arranged for a leading educa- 
tional institution in Canada. This book gives an 
intimate autobiographical account of her position 
and her efforts. It will not destroy the patriotism 
of our youth. 


An Amazing Seance and an Exposure, by S. A. Moseley 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co.; 3s.). 

An amazingly badly written account of some 
spiritualistic seances in Wales and London, with an 
introduction by Conan Doyle and a couple of ghost 
stories dragged in to pad out. 


Q.E.D., by Lee Thayer (Gundy; $1.90). 

A romantic detective story, with a quite in- 
genious murder mystery. Not too much of a tax 
on the brain. 


Japan and the Far East Conference, by Henry W. Taft 
(Macmillan; $J.25). 
Another book on Japan, fair and sane, but 
written for, and chiefly interesting to citizens of the 
United States. 





ELIZABETH DICKSON STUDIO 


PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
771 Yonge St. 607 Fifth Avenue 
TORONTO NEW YORK 
Tel. N. 6463 during May 
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FRESH BUTTER AND EGGS 





If you want to enjoy the luxury of eating fresh quality Butter and Eggs, ask your Dealer to buy from 


THE UNITED FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY, Limited 
11 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 


who make a specialty of grading their tremendous daily supplies strictly 
according to the standards laid down by the Department of Agriculture. 


WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY OF ALL OUR PRODUCTS 





Mgr. Produce Dept.—Main 5779 


PHONES 
Order Dept.— Adelaide 56248 





Poultry Dept.—Main 7174 





W. H. THAYER:— 
“There is only one kind of aristocracy in the 
world, and that ts the aristocracy of mind 
and character.” 


Estel’s 


Limited 


Manufacturers Dry Ginger Ale, etc. 
Hard Boiled Candies and Toffees. 


HILL. 1696 TORONTO 


PUDDY BROTHERS 


ALBERT PUDDY, Prop. 
Corner Adelaide and York Streets 


MEATS and 
PROVISIONS 


Colleges, Clubs, Hotels Supplied at 
Lowest Prices. 











Phone M. 2967 


JOHN H. WICKSON 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
PRIME MEATS 


Specialists in 
Hotel, Boat and Restaurant Supplies 








4 ST. LAWRENCE MARKET - TORONTO 
We supply Hart House 


Telephones: Hillcrest 472-478 


McBRIDE’S GARAGE & AUTO LIVERY 


133-141 PEARS AVENUE 


(West of Avenue Road) 


TORONTO 











Phone: Main 4726 Gerrard 1437 


WM. PATTERSON & SONS 


86 COLBORNE STREET 








Wholesale Fruit and Produce 








H. T. BAKER J. E. BAKER 


BAKER CARPET CLEANING CO. 


RUGS AND CARPETS THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED BY COMPRESSED AIR 


WITHOUT INJURY 


RUGS SCOURED RESTORING ORIGINAL COLORS 
SIZED TO LAY FLAT WITHOUT TACKING 


Wi ke a specialty of cleaning and repairing Oriental 
tees "Rage ounervined by ~ revel natives. 








Phone College 1987 178 Harbord Street 
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Trade and Industry 





Mar. 1922 

NE Ss 3555 SS Ss ER 157.1 
(Michell) 

BRT Wao os Ga ds Sas ceils Sew Fa Cwle tele oes $20.96 
(Labour Gazette) 

Volume of Employment? ..................0eeeee: 81.8 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities’ ...... 108.5 


(Michell) 


Apr. 1922 May 1922 June 1922 June 1921 
158.2 is eae lh 169.8 
$20.66 $20.53 $20.58 $21.74 

82.8 YD? i de ire ee 88.1 
112.0 112.3 103.9 








1Base (= 100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 
*Base (= 100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. 


Subsequent figures refer to the middle of each month, but, 


owing to a change in the method of computation at Ottawa, from May 1922 onwards the figures will refer to the end of the month. 
*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General Electric, 


Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 


ONEY is still as plentiful as ever, and the 
M rate of discount has again been reduced both 
in London and New York. Governmental 
finance on the continent of Europe goes from bad to 
worse, but there is no doubt that (even in the 
worst administered of the new states) agriculture and 
industry have undergone a revival. Steel in the 
United States, the most accessible barometer of 
American conditions, points strongly to Set Fair. 
Commodity prices have stiffened. Best of all, be- 
cause it is most nearly related to the comfort of each 
one of us, the volume of employment in Canada, 
recorded at the close of May, shows an increase over 
that in the corresponding month of the year before, 
for the first time since the fall of 1920. The most 
recent index of employment, published at the head 
of this page, suggests an increase of industrial activity, 
compared with May of last year, of more than 3%—- 
clear evidence that the tide has at last turned. 

There is all the difference in the world, however, 
between convalescence and complete recovery. The 
former is likely to be a fairly slow process, and 
occasional setbacks need occasion no surprise. Month 
by month it has been insisted in these pages that the 


next development towards normal must .occur in | 
agriculture, and as harvest approaches, the city | 


dweller searches with some anxiety for reliable crop 
forecasts. 
a relapse, almost certain, into general stagnation; a 
good return will act as a powerful tonic. 

The Dominion Statistician reports a decrease of 
3% in the area sown to wheat in the West, which is 
not surprising, since the war produced an expansion 
of 65% in the wheat acreage of Canada, and Soldier 
Settlement has broken much fresh ground since then. 
But the bearing of this on the future crop volume is a 
remote one. The yield per acre may vary by as 
much as 25% from one year to the next, and far more 
than neutralize this small reduction. 

Crop reports are not unanimous. Rumours of 
another failure in the ‘dry belt’ of Alberta are met 
by the statement that moisture has been ample 
almost everywhere. Indeed, in southern Saskat- 





Another poor return to the farmer involves | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


chewan, widespread floods were reported some weeks ' 






ago, and a reliable correspondent in that province 
describes the trains as travelling at one time from 
Moose Jaw to Regina ‘thro’ a raging sea.’ Neither 


| wheat nor oats seem to have been damaged by the 


general frost of June 8th. The July Letter of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce states that ‘the crops 
are emerging from the most critical period of their 
growth in a healthy condition.’ 

Scarcely less important, however, than local 
conditions affecting the yield in Canada, are the 
world-wide conditions determining the price to be 
secured. A large crop will do comparatively little 
to stabilize economic conditions generally, unless it 
can be sold more profitably than that of last year. 

Some timely reflections on the market are 
suggested by a quotation from Mr. P. S. Goodman's 
estimates in The Round-Up of May 20th, to which a 
wide currency in this country has been given by 
Mr. Wood, of Alberta. ‘In the past two seasons,’ 
says Mr. Goodman, ‘the settlement of balances has 
caused a flow of 660,000,000 bushels from surplus to 
deficient countries, or at the rate of 55,000,000 bushels 
a month. This surplus has been the chief price- 
making element.’ The directions in which it has 
gone are apparently as follows:— 


England - - - 240,000,000 bushels 
Continental Europe - 320,000,000 bushels 
Asia - - - - 20,000 000 bushels 
Elsewhere - - - 80,000,000 bushels 


A drought is predicted in Asia this season, and the 
next few weeks should prove or disprove the forecast. 
But even if Asia should increase her imports, her 
place in the market is a small one. On the other 
hand, there are indications that continental Europe, 
the largest purchaser of ‘surplus’ wheat, is becoming 
more nearly self-supporting. A decisive reduction 
in the demand from this quarter would react on 
prices strongly. In the event of another - world 
harvest on the scale of 1920 and 1921, we shall do 
well not to count on any substantial hardening of 
prices. Over-confidence at this time may be sharply 
penalized. 
G. E. JACKSON. 
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FOUR EXCELLENT 
CORPORATION BONDS 
We consider any one of the following bonds a good invest- 
ment at present prices: 
MANITOBA POWER 
7s’ at 100 
HOWARD SMITH 
7’s at 97 
WAYAGAMACK 
6’s at 80 
BROMPTON 
8’s at 102 


Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


R. A. DALY & Co. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING LrORONTO 


TELEPHONES 


DAY :- 
MAIN 5428 MAIN 5429 MAIN 5430 
NIGHT:-PARK 3777 


The M. Doyle Fish Co., Limited 


OYSTERS AND FISH 





26 WEST MARKET STREET 





ESTABLISHED 1871 


WM. McGILL & CO. 


COAL IMPORTERS 


Anthracite - Bituminous - Coke 


1143 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO - - CANADA 


THE HAYNES PRESS 


PRINTERS 

OMMERCIAL AND 

SOCIETY PRINTING 
of all kinds 


5022 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





100 PER CENT. POWER 


1S WHAT YOU GET BY USING 


WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 


AND 


EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL 


IN YOUR CAR 


CANADIAN OIL" COMPANIES, Limited 


AT YCUR SERVICE 
2-12 STRACHAN AVENUE, [soutH oF KING nd YONGE STREET, Panes 
ST. CLAIR AVENUE, [coRNER — ave.] DUNDAS CRESCENT, [corner GEORGE st. 
BLOOR STREET, [CORNER SHAW ST.) QUEEN ST. W., [corner triter ave.) 


Try 


AMBRICOAL 


THE PERFECT ANTHRACITE BRIQUET 
The Best and Most Economical Coal to be had 


NO BONE NO SMOKE 
NO SLATE NO SOOT 
NO CLINKERS NO. ODOR 


Order from your Dealer or Phone Main 6075 


W. H. Cox Coal Co., Ltd. 


Distributors for Toronto 








SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 


““SERVICE---QUALITY” 


Phone Adel. 964 for driver. 





Suitable 
Sor Class 
Parties 


ett  (GREYDONS 
CONFECTIONERY AND TEA ROOMS 


BLOOR ST. and BRUNSWICK AVE. 


Chocolates Bon-Bone Holiday Noveltice 


NOON AND EVENING DINNERS 


F. J. GALLANOUGH, Prop. MRS. STYNER, Manageress 
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WAR BRINGS 
ITS AFTERMATH 








Canada has problems as delicate and urgent as those which 
bewilder the people of Europe. The political and industrial 
decisions of the next few years will make—-or mar—her future. 


“THE CANADIAN FORUM” 


exists for the purpose of discussing, without prejudice or party, 
the public questions of the day. 


It is also the means of presenting to the world the best recent 
work of Canadian poets and artists. 


We are constantly told to buy goods from the home manu- 
facturer. It is surely far more important 


that 


OPINION should be 
MADE IN CANADA 


Subscribe or send for sample copy 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 








To THE CANADIAN Forum, 
152 St. George St., 
Toronto 


Please find enclosed $2.00 for my subscription to THE CANADIAN 


FORUM for one year beginning With (ho... occ ome imnmemonnnnenen evn AS SUB, 


Name 



































